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MWESSRS. BATSFORD BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE EARLY PUBLICATION OF A NEW AND 
DELIGHTFUL VOLUME ILLUSTRATING THE HOMES OF THE STUART AND 
GEORGIAN PERIODS. 


The work will be issued to Subscribers at the special price of 25/- net, but on publication it will be raised to 30/- net. 
Those who enter their names before June 30th will be included in the List of Subscribers which will be printed 
in the volume. 


THE ENGLISH HOME 


A REVIEW OF ITS 


ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, & GARDEN DESIGN 
FROM CHARLES |. TO GEORGE IV. 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F-.S.A., F.R.DB.A., 


Author of = The Growth of the Enelish louse.” Early Renaissance Architecture in England,” ete. 


Forming a handsome octavo volume (size 9} by 63 ins.), bound in cloth gilt, containing upwards of 350 pages, with over 
300 illustrations from special photographs and from drawings, sketches, and rare engravings. 
Brief Note of Contents : 
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Miscellaneous Drawings—Houses Attributed to X. SMALLER HOUSES, TOWN HOUSES, & 
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& INTE RIORS Shops London Houses of the Period Exterior 
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ae delling « Vi calcaiaes Arrangements—C hanges Stones, etc.—Ornamental Iron and Lead Work. 


devia Asuronatiad.aak baa XI. DECORATION & INTERIOR FEATURES 
| OF XVIIITH CENTURY HOUSES 


aVi. SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN Staircases - Treatment of Walls—Chimney Pieces 
His Life and Early Work—St, Paul's Cathedral and Fire Vlaces- Ceilings—Gradual Decline ct the 

Later Life and Influence Personal Note in Craftsmanship—Conclusion. 
AQ ik GOUCH, whose tormer books on English Domestic Architecture have achieved wide popularity, here continues the story 
M f the house and its accessories, from Charles I. to the end of the eighteenth century, and covers in this and his ‘* Early 
Kenaissance Architecture,’ the whole field from Henry VIL. to George IV. In this later period was evolved an ideal of 


quiet dignity in design, with sound arrangements for comfort, which we may justly regard as essentially English. 

The present work contains upwards of 300 specially taken photographs illustrating great mansions and smaller houses, in addition to 
a fine series of reproductions of rare original drawings by Wren, Gibbs, Sandby and others, together with illustrations from prints 
of vanished schemes for houses and gardens. Exterior features are given as well as Interiors, showing the Modelled or Vainted 
| nelled or Tapestry-hung walls, with Windows, Doors, and Chimney-pieces, Grates, etc. Other subjects illustrated 
ure, Decorative lronwork (Gates, Screens. Balconies, Railings, and Inn Signs), together with contemporary Shop 
fronts. Lead work. ete., ete. In addition there are measured drawings by modern draughtsmen jof complete subjects, details, and 
mouldings, exterior and interior. 














Although the literature on contemporary architects is fairl lv extensive, no book has previously endeavoured to compare the different 
tvpes and features in dwellings, stately and simple, throughout the country Mr. Gotch’s book is of interest, both as an_ historical 
study and as a review of the period and its productions inion the high levelof Stuart and Georgian craftsmanship. The volume, 
which cannot tail to be a source of pride to all who appreciate the domestic work of their own country, must prove especially 
valuable to those who are concerned with the art of the English Home and its Decoration 
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SUBSCRIBER’S ORDER FORM 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber for one copy of “ . THE ENGLISH HOME, FROM CHARLES I. 
TO GEORGE IV,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., at the special price cf 25 - net — postage 84. ; foreign postage 


2 -), and deliver the same on publication, together with account. 
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Owing to paper restrictions and other ditticulties only a limited number 
of cepies can be printed, and intending subscribers are therefore 
recommended to place their orders as early as possible 
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THE TIED COTTAGE 
AGAIN 


I.THOUGH the circumstances of the time practically 
forbid any attempt to build cottages, the question 
of their need comes up day by day. | Even with the 
greatly diminished rural population caused by the 
fact that the best of British manhood is at the war, 

there are still not sufficient cottage dwellings and there will be 
a grave lack when the war ends and the young men come 
home again. Various causes have tended to overcome the 
objections that were rife a year or two ago against what is 
called the tied cottage. At the best the cry against the system 
came, as Mr. Steed said in his notable address to the farmers, 
from the politicians and the theorists. Perhaps the best plan 
of all would be for the Government to attack this problem, 
not by issuing a grandiose building programme such as was 
adumbrated a month or two ago, but to take it in parts 
and allocate to each class its responsibility for providing 
cottage accommodation. The Government might very well 
set the example. They employ in every village in this country 
policemen, postmen and postmasters. Let them put up houses 
for these and also insist that the local authorities shall dis- 
charge the same duty for the roadmen and others in their 
employment. That would free a certain number of dwellings 
for the use of others. 
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But the main thing is to put it within the power of the 
landowners to equip each farm with its proper complement of 


cottages. In other great businesses this would be done 
automatically. Ifa new mine is opened, houses are naturally 


put up for the men. Some of the railway companies at least 
house their own servants, and all should do so. So it ought 
to be with land. In the immediate future, at all events, 
there will not be many people in this country able to treat 
an estate as a luxury owned chiefly for the shooting, fishing, 
hunting and other amusements it provides. Land owning 
will have to be treated as a business and, to put it plainly, the 
country can have very little use for the owner who refuses 
to do this. At present it is-a thriving industry, but the 
politicians have done their best to keep the benefit for the 
labourer and the tenant and to block the landowner. The 
labourer, to the intense satisfaction of us all, has made 
very great progress during the course of the war. Let 
his wages as fixed at recent meetings of the Wages Board 
be contrasted with those that he had before. Suffolk, 
Oxfordshire and Devonshire were the three counties in 
which the remuneration of labourers was disgracefully low 
before the war, when many men did not receive more than 
twelve or thirteen shillings in cash. The Wages Board has 
now fixed a minimum rate to be paid of thirty shillings in 
Sufiolk and Oxfordshire, and thirty-one shillings in Devon- 
shire, with a fixed claim for overtime. This is a change of 
fortune we all welcome for the poor ploughman, but it takes 
away the necessity for giving him a cottage at an uncommercial 
rent. That would be subsidising agriculture. Yet he must 
have a cottage, and the financial experts of the Treasury 
ought surely to be able to find a way to it without making 
it a burden on the country at large. 

Agriculture is at the present moment a very thriv- 
ing industry and the country has every cause to be 
sparing and frugal in spending. If the organisation of 
the landed interest had been anything like what it ought 
to have been the solution would be easy. Each class 
engaged should have its responsibilities and its profit. 
As the matter stands the farmer gains from the high prices 
and the labourer by higher wages, but the landowners are 
left out in the cold. That is absolutely wrong. If the land- 
lord is of any use on an estate, he ought to receive his share 
of the extra profits made during war-time and of the ordinary 
profits coming at other times. If he is of no use, but only 
an encumbrance, then it would seem that the old threefold 
system which has grown out of the needs of our rural popula- 
tion has been a failure. We do not, of course, think anything 
of the kind. There is a very important part for the land- 
owner to play in the rural economy. On him ultimately 
rests the responsibility for doing the permanent work on a 
farm. He should put up the cottages, and if he has not the 
capital at disposal it should be advanced to him on equitable 
terms. This would make it obligatory that he should 
take a practical and real interest in his estate, and at the 
same time entitle him to a fair reward. It is recognised 
as necessary to expedite the work, and the only practical way 
of doing so is by making an advance to the landowner. But 
these advances ought not under any conditions to take the 
form of a gift or even of an obligation. That is to say, they 
should be given only upon conditions that will not involve 
the State in any expense. The landowner who provides 
cottage accommodation on a farm is fairly entitled to an 
increase of rent commensurate with his outlay. Suppose 
it were advanced at 5 percent. If he spends £200, and we take 
that sum only because it is a round one, then he is entitled 
to charge the farmer £10 a year additional rent, while the 
farmer himself will obtain a return in one of two ways. He 
may let the labourer have the cottage free and so ensure 
the presence of workers on the farm, or, if he likes, he may 
charge a rent that will reimburse him for what he has to pay 
the landowner. It will be noticed that we have not suggested 
that the landowner should make a direct profit out of the 
cottage any more than he makes a direct profit out of a cow- 
shed, but both must add to the value of his property. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is a portrait of the 

Hon. Victoria Fitzroy, born in 1898, who is the second 

daughter of Lord and Lady Southampton, and a grand- 
daughter of the Marquess of Zetland. 





* * 


x” It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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Hing’? 


T was a happy coincidence that almost at the moment 
when the Germans were resuming their offensive between 
Compiégne and Montdidier the Imperial representatives 
should have arrived in London from the Dominions. 
They come to take part in an Imperial war conference. 

The emergency of the hour can be demonstrated by the sound 
of the German guns, which are to be heard every still night 
in the neighbourhood of London. It is very evident that 
the Kaiser means to persist to the last in his desperate attempt 
to win a decisive victory before the American strength 
becomes formidable. We can easily imagine him reasoning 
that it took Great Britain more than two years to get ready, 
and that the Americans, in spite of their proverbial energy, 
cannot put an efficient army in the field in much less time. 
Be that as it may, the moment is one of great emergency. 
Everybody who thinks recognises that the threat is not to 
France alone, not to England alone, but to all the allied 
countries which are fighting for the freedom of the world 
and against the dominion of the Hun. The knowledge is 
knitting the British Empire especially into a homogeneous 
body such as it could scarcely have become by less terrible 
means. It has always been the manner of our race to develop 
its greatest strength in the hour of sternest need. We in 
this country, no less than our Allies in France, recognise the 
gravity of the menace. We do not in the slightest minimise 
it, neither do we fear it. The Germans themselves have 
begun to acknowledge in their papers that Great Britain 
is a country that never yet has lost a war, and the unparalleled 
strength of the Empire when put forth, as we believe it is 
being put forth now, will eventually prove more than a match 
for the armies of the ambitious potentate to whom the world 
owes four years of war and its consequent miseries. 


IT is good to know that the spirit of the Dominions is worthy 

of their descent from the Mother Country. Sir Robert 
Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, who never uses 
exaggerated language, declared on landing that the resolu- 
tion and indomitable spirit of the Canadians will endure to 
the end. What he said about the French Canadians in 
Quebec was particularly well received. He told his hearers 
that the disturbances had been exaggerated and that the 
young men there are coming forward both under the Military 
Service Act and voluntarily to fight for the cause which 
they know to involve the future of their country. Mr. 
Massey, the Premier of New Zealand, spoke with equal 
force. He declared that his people were determined to 
‘‘ prosecute the war until we have secured the object for which 
we are fighting,” and said that the married men of forty- 
four have volunteered in thousands to go to the front. He 
also assured his hearers that although the war has not been 
brought home to New Zealand as much as to the Mother 
Country, ‘‘we know our duty and have endeavoured to do 
it.’ It is a splendid tribute to the loyalty born of our 
colonial system that men from these far-off parts of the 
world are imbued with a zeal and determination leaving 
nothing to desire. 


WHEN a jam maker has delivered to him fifty tons of sugar 
for the purpose of making gooseberry jam and then is 
served with a permit restricting his purchase to fifty hundred- 
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weight of gooseberries, it is no exaggeration of languag. to 
say that there is a muddle. Yet that is the type of thing 
which is apparently taking place throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. We all sympathise with the need of 
our soldiers for jam as set forth by Mr. Clynes, and whatever 
the Army wants must be provided irrespective of the conse- 
quences following to the civilians. But surely it is verv 
obvious, as is argued in an article which is published in another 
part of the paper, that it would be far more convenient, 
alike for the authorities, for the jam-makers and for the 
growers, if, instead of buying the fruit, the Government 
would buy the finished article. It stands to reason that the 
local jam-maker understands the collection of these crops, 
and is also up to every legitimate device for getting the 
transport done without burdening the railway services. 
That is one of the main points of the argument. The other 
is that the carriage of empties is a vital part of this business. 
The grower on a large scale is helpless unless empties are 
returned to him regularly and promptly, and we are afraid 
that the railway companies, with their much depleted statis, 
will not be able to overcome this difficulty. 


[T seems to us a great mistake to restrict the activity of 

those who wish to make their own jam for private use. 
For consider what will happen. The fruit is probably not 
in quantities sufficient to make it worth while to take trouble 
about sending it away. Nobody can make profit worth 
talking about from fruit unless he grows it, not by the bushel, 
but by the ton. If the requisite sugar is not supplied we may 
be quite sure that a great deal of the fruit will be eaten by 
birds or children. Of course no one would wish to restrict 
the latter too much, because there is nothing more wholesome 
for them than fresh fruit; but if even a small number of 
boys and girls are turned into a garden to do as they like 
with such berries as are growing, there will not afterwards 
be any jam-making trouble in that household. We have to 
remember that the present is not of much consequence in 
this direction, because we are now entering upon the months 
of plenty, during which a great variety of garden and field 
produce will be available. It is in the winter that the pinch 
comes, and every encouragement should be given to those 
who are wishful to prepare a store of preserved fruit for that 
season of the year. 


JUNE. 
The freshness and the promise of the spring, 
Without inconstancy ; 
The sweets of summer not yet on the wing- 
Still here and still to be ; 
O June, on one of all your thirty days, 
Cheat us of sorrow, drug our hearts with praise ! 
VEEP. 


"THE most sensible and practical moral to draw is that 

every possible means should be taken to increase the 
supply of such fruits and vegetables as can be easily preserved. 
Among them we must first place in importance at this season 
of the year vegetable marrows and tomatoes. These should 
be planted out on as large a scale as possible, as tomatoes 
can be used when preserved fruit is not available, and vegetable 
marrow pulp can be advantageously mixed with other pulp 
to increase bulk without injury. In ordinary times we 
would have counselled economic gathering of wild fruits, 
but since the war began this has been so thoroughly organised 
that it is difficult to suggest how the system could be made 
more eflective. Hedges that used to be thick with black- 
berries in the months of August and September are clean 
now almost before the berries are mature. Infinite trouble 
has been taken to organise all the available forces of the 
villages and country towns in order to get them to go out 
blackberrying in the season. We are therefore reduced to 
the few things that still can be grown in the garden. Fortu- 
nately, there is no difficulty in producing them in great bulk, 
so that very great benefit may be derived from this branch 
of gardening. 


"THE controversy that surged round the name of Mr. H. A. 

Barker comes to an end with the issue of an Army Council 
instruction that no obstacle will be placed in the way of an 
officer or soldier who desires to avail himself of the services 
of a practitioner in manipulative surgery who is not possessed 
of a medical qualification. Mr. Barker’s wonderful skill has 
never been in question, and when he recently offered his 
services they were declined on the principle that he lacked 
the publicly recognised qualification demanded of doctors. 
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But Mr. Barker has clearly demonstrated his claim to excep- 
tional treatment, and if, as we assume to be the fact, the 
General Medical Council acquiesces in the War Office decision, 
they are to be congratulated on their good sense. The instruc- 
tion applies, however, to all practitioners of manipulative 
surgery, and the State now holds itself responsible for men 
resorting to them for treatment. This at once renders 
necessary some sort of protection against men who with 
little or no skill may be encouraged to set up as bone-setters. 


MR. ASQUITH’S Komanes Lecture was chietly remarkable 

for the extraordinary cheer which assured the speaker 
that his audience thougkt more and not less of him on account 
of the attacks and insinuations brought forward in a recent 
notorious law case. That must give pleasure to every lover of 
fairplay in Great Britain. At the same time it cannot make a 
second-rate into a first-rate thinker. Mr. Asquith had nothing 
of great moment or even of novelty to say of the Victorian Era. 
Indeed, he is himself so intrinsically a part of it that one can 
scarcely admit him to have the necessary authority. For 
a man who had lived through the most stirring days of the 
epoch in question to pass a judicious judgment upon it 
would require a quality of mental detachment which Mr. 
Asquith does not possess. At least, it has always seemed to 
us that he has had very great difficulty in adjusting himself 
to changed conditions. Mr. Asquith, for instance, under- 
stands with his intellect that the war has produced many 
changes, but there has been very little to show his capacity of 
adapting himself to the new world that has been opened up. 


[! was not a profound reflection at the beginning of the 

lecture that the great epochs in English literature have 
eccurred during the reign of women— Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Anne and Queen Victoria to wit. When we have a 
succession of kings it is preferred to group them rather than 
to individualise. Thus we have a Georgian era and an 
Edwardian era, a Tudor period and a Jacobean period. 
Moreover, if we look closely at the so-called Augustine period 
of Queen Anne it is plain that those who lived near it were 
under the illusion that often grows out of proximity. No- 
body now would put forward Pope as a supreme poet, and 
greatly as Dryden has been praised he is no longer read. 
Only the special student is as familiar with his work as he is 
with that, say, of Christopher Marlowe or the other lesser 
Elizabethan lights. Even Addison, whose English was 
thought incomparable in his own day, has not stood the 
test of time. It is very hard to characterise the 
Victorian era, and the most acute passage in Mr. Asquith’s 
address was that in which he described the generation as 
* engaged in a struggle for commercial and financial supremacy 
of the world’ and suffering from what is a fatal weakness in 
nations, namely, self-complacency. 


"THE steady return of young men from the Army to civil 

life is beginning to make itself felt at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The numbers coming up do not, of course, represent 
anything like the full strength of those who might do so, 
just because, for many, war has been a substitute for the 
academy, and its concentrated experience has left little 
inclination for bookish studies. That a large proportion of 
the men at Cambridge should be taking agriculture is not 
surprising, for the agricultural school, that has for some 
vears been a live department of the University, is the best 
thing of its kind in the country. Now that Oxford is following 
suit by establishing a similar school, we may look for the 
wholesome fruit of rivalry between these two very modern 
departments of the ancient seats of learning. 


TDAIRY farmers ought to be satisfied, and no doubt are, 

with the addition that has been made to the price of 
milk, a penny a quart. At the first blush one is apt to ask 
if the poor will not suffer by this change. They have not, as 
a rule, sufficient milk for their children, and a rise in price 
would cause them to consume less. In this connection it 
is very interesting to read a report that has been drawn up 
as a result of an American enquiry into the value of milk as 
afood. The most popular passage in this is a table of equiva- 
lent values drawn up by one of the Harvard. professors, 
who has worked out the results that a glass of milk is equal 
in food value to two large eggs or five tablespoonfuls of 
cooked cereal or three tablespoonfuls of boiled rice or two 
slices of bread. Some of our readers may perhaps remember 
a letter from Professor Wood ef Cambridge which appeared 
in our pages some years ago on the same subject. The 
Professor's friend had talked of taking no breakfast, but on 
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being interrogated this was found to mean that he only drank 
a good deal of cofiee without eating anything. In the coffee, 
however, was, if we remember rightly, about a pint of milk, 
and Professor Wood ingeniously demonstrated that the 
quantity of milk was more than equ valent to two eggs, so 
that the breakfast was really more ample than it appeared. 


AN example that thoroughly deserves imitation is that 

mentioned by Mr. Prothero in the House of Commons 
the other night. He informed the House that Major Brassey, 
M.P., had offered the Board of Agriculture a free grant of 
916 acres of land in the county of Northampton for use as a 
State forest, and the Board had naturally accepted it with 
gratitude. The President went on to express the pleasure 
he had in making a public acknowledgment of this generous 
gift and in saying that the Board would be glad to receive 
similar offers. The restoration of our forest lands, never so 
extensive as they should have been, and now denuded by the 
necessities of war, is a matter of the highest importance. 
Anyone looking forward must see that for years after the 
declaration of peace the price of timber must rule high. 
It was going up before the outbreak of hostilities. Since 
then the consumption has been on an enormous scale. There 
is no country in the world which has not become poorer in 
timber through the operation of war, and, although it is well 
nigh hopeless to expect that this country will ever grow 
enough for its own requirements, the need for doing our best 
in that way is imperative. 


SPHAGNUM MOss. 
Low amid the lowliest, we, 
In the bogland bare and free, 
Drowsed the centuries, unsought, 
Little valued, sold or bought 
Many a bloom the marshlands wear, 
Bold and bright, or shy and fair, 
Blossomless, to cold clay cleaving 
Was our fairy interweaving, 
Where the loneliest, wildest spell is 
Thickest springs our tinted trellis 
Tangled trails of green, and, fading, 
Grey and brown and violet shading. 


Here the ages brought us—thralls 
Now in Sorrow’s crowded halls, 

We who drank the dew and rain. 
Drink the dreadful wine of pain, 
We, who dwelt so blithely, serve 
Tortured flesh and throbbing nerve ; 
In the aftermath of war 

Blest our ministrations are. 

Fern nor flower nor tree hath grace 
Like our sad appointed place. 

Very near to suffering ; near 
Therefore to Our Lord and dear. 


When the burning sword ye sheath, 
Weave the sphagnum for a wreath, 
Wearied is the world of laurel 
Stained in many a wanton quarrel, 
Soldiers of the succouring Cross, 
Proudlier wear the marshland moss. 
AGNES S. FALCONER. 


FEW occurrences are prone to excite more wonder and 

admiration than is produced when a new star swims into 
our ken. It opens up the widest speculation as to what 
is going on in illimitable space. Even in war-time interest 
is stimulated by the new star that made its appearance at 
the end of last week. According to Professor Turner, the 
first observer to note it was that keen astronomer, Mr. 
Denning. What its genesis was not even experts can say 
with certainty. Science has revealed to us much that takes 
place millions and millions of miles away, but here it can 
only note the fact. The way of these stars is to shine very 
brilliantly at first and then dwindle till they are only visible 
through the telescope. At least, that was the way with the 
Nova Persei, which the new one closely resembles. Those 
who are curious in the matter may see it about 8.30 in the 
morning (summer time) on the eastern horizon. By mid- 
night it has moved to the south and may then be easily 
picked out if there is no other bright star near it. The best 


plan to find it is to follow the Milky Way to the cleft that 
occurs in it when the new star will be seen close by. 
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SEA-ELEPHANTS OF 
GEORGIA. —I 


By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, BROOKLYN MUSEUM, NEW York. 


SOUTH 





J. Innes Wilson. IN THE HEART 


OF HIS HAREM. 


Copyright. 


A mighty bull photographed at Cumberland Bay, South Georg a. 


NE of my boyhood inemories relates to the depar- 

ture of an American sailing vessel for Kerguelen 

Land, in the southern Indian Ocean, for the 

purpose of hunting sea-elephants. At the time 

my young imagination was fired and, knowing 

nothing at all about sea-elephants, I conjured up the images 

of strange marine monsters, whale-like perhaps, yet bearing 

some indefinite, uncouth resemblance to elephants of the 

land, and existing along the shores of the uttermost southern 
seas in the belt of perpetual mists and snows. 

Not only to children, however, but to most grown men, 

the name of the largest and strangest of seals has until lately 


signified nothing more real than the names griffon and roc, 
Recourse to popular books on natural history would have 
helped but little, for while these may tell something about 
the former range of the sea-elephant, and the fact that for 
upwards of a century it has been mercilessly hunted for its 
oil, they still contain but brief and half incredible accounts 
of its life history, and they record the appearance of the animal 
only through the grotesque drawings of early voyagers. Not 
until very recent years have actual photographs of sea- 
elephants been brought home from the desolate regions near 
the bottom of the world. The best of these pictures are those 
taken by members of Sir Douglas Mawson's Australasian 





THE JUSTIFICATION 


OF LORD ANSON. 


The left hand figure is from Anso:x’s “Voyage Round the World,” published in 1748, and represents a bull sea-elephant of Juan Fernandez. Few 
zoologists have given much credence to its accuracy, and Anson has even been grouped with the ‘ nature-fakers.” The rather poor photograph on the right was 
taken ai the Bay of Isles, South Georgia. Thus, after more than a century and a half, the camera has vindicated the conception of a pioneer. 
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Antarctic 
Expedition 
at Macquarie 
Island, and 
my own 
photographs 
from South 
Georgia. 
According 
to our still 
fragmentary 
information, 
there are two 
or more 
species of sea- 
elephants; 
we know of 
at least two 
species, and 


it is possible ; a oy ah ae a 


that a third 
once existed : 
on the west Pa: : KAY 
coast of 
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photographic 
illustrations. 
T he 
southern or 
Antarctic 
sea-elephant 
(Mirounga 
leonina) once 
had a cir- 
cumpolar 
range ex- 
tending from 
well below 
the limit of 
aratt ice 
almost to the 
edge of the 
Tropics. It 
seems always 
to have pre- 
ferred oce- 
anic islands 
to mainland 
seacoasts. 


SS. 


South Ame- A FULL-GROWN COW SEA-ELEPHANT. The first 


rica. The 
surviving 
veterans of the vanishing races are now widely separated 
geographically. One species occurs only at Guadalupe 
Island, off the coast of Lower California, 29deg. north of the 
Equator; the other is found at a number of the isolated 
sub-Antarctic islands. 

The northern sea-elephants were formerly distributed 
generally along the Californian and Mexican coasts, but after 
the historic days of ’49 they were hunted to the very verge 
of extermination. It has only lately been ascertained that 
any of these animals remain. In 1907 a collector obtained 
ten specimens for the museum of Lord Rothschild at the 
desert islet of Guadalupe, while in 1911 Dr. C. H. Townsend, 
Director of the New York Aquarium, found a herd of seven 
score still thriving at the same place. Dr. Townsend not only 
studied the extraordinary beasts on their home strand, but 
he even contrived to transport several young sea-elephants 
to the Aquarium in New York, where one or two of them 
lived many months. In his scientific report Dr. Townsend 
gave an account of the habits and status of the northern 
species, and supplied what had long been needed— excellent 


The photograph shows the complete absence of a trunk in the female. 


biographer of 
the animal 
Was apparently that fine old English seafarer, Lord Anson, 
who, in 1741, made a visit of several weeks at Juan Fernandez, 
later to be Robinson Crusoe’s Isle. Anson has left us a highly 
interesting story of the sea-elephant’s mode of life, as well as 
a meritorious copper engraving which is here reproduced. 
He noted particularly the polygamous habits of the great 
seals, and wrote that the old champions among the bull sea- 
elephants were called by his sailors ‘“‘ Bashaws,”’ because they 
jealously gathered seraglios about themselves. 

Alexander Dalrymple referred to the  sea-elephant 
when he wrote, in 1775, that there was at the Falklands 
an abundance of “ Sea-Lions 25 feet long and 19 to 20 round.” 
In the same year James Cook, the great circumnavigator, 
discovered South Georgia, and found the creatures equally 
plentiful along the beaches of that first-known Antarctic 
land. Shortly after the American Revolution New England 
and British sealers extended their hunting down the Pata- 
gonian Coast and subsequently as far afield as South Georgia, 
1,200 miles east of Cape Horn, and even to the South Orkneys, 
and South Shetlands, well beyond the sixtieth parallel. In 
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A huge bull sea-elephant defying all rivals to encroach upon his domain, 
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1823, when the indomitable British mariner, James Weddell, 
visited South Georgia, the numbers of sea-elephants had 
been so reduced by more than a quarter of a century of com- 
mercial destruction that he reports them ‘‘ almost extinct.” 
He further informs us that not less than 20,000 tons of South 
Georgian sea-elephant oil had up to that time been procured 
for the London market. When we consider that the English 
took only a percentage of the total catch—that the lion’s 
share of oil, in fact, was brought to the United States in the 
little craft of venturesome Yankee skippers from Long Island 
Sound ports, we can obtain some sort of impression of the 
magnitudinous slaughter. 

As fast as one ‘“ elephant ground” became exhausted it 
would be forsaken for another. At the islands named above, 





J. Innes Wilson. RIVALS. 


A combat to victory or death between two large bulls. Note that as the huge brutes crash against each other's 
throats all four flippers are off the ground. 





A DOZING BULL. 


Sea-elephants often use only one nostril in respiration, opening and closing it with each breath. old fellows, as soon as they saw 


at Tristan da Cunha, the Crozets and elsewhere, the poor 
brutes were wiped out of existence never to return, and 
presently South Georgia in the Atlantic and Kerguelen 
Land, with its neighbour, Heard Island, in the Indian Ocean, 
became the only localities where the murderous trade could 
be profitably conducted. At South Georgia the persistent 
killing pushed the animals for the second time so close to the 
brink of utter extinction that in 1885 the crew of a lone 
Connecticut schooner was able to find only ¢wo during ten 
weeks of the breeding season. Some time before this date, 
however, the seat of the traffic had been transferred from the 
South Atlantic to the fresher islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and so the species was given an opportunity partially to regain 
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its foothold at South Georgia. At Heard Island squads of 
New England and Cape Verde sailors, the crews of American 
ships, were often voluntarily marooned for two seasons at a 
stretch. Living at the dismal, blustery, ice-bound land, 
these wretches slept in dugouts, subsisted on hard bread and 
penguin flesh, butchered sea-elephants and tried out the 
blubber day after day, month after month, until their vessels 
returned. Small wonder that some of these exiles went 
stark"mad ! 

Notwithstanding the fact that so many hundreds of 
thousands of sea-elephants have been killed, it is deplorably 
true that accurate information ‘regarding the huge beasts 
is exceedingly scanty. Few specimens of the southern race 
have ever found their way into museums, and the rarely 
trustworthy accounts of the 
creature’s life history have 
usually been based upon very 
brief periods of observation. 
Strange as it may seem, the 
best of all descriptions of the 
sea-elephant was written by a 
man who professed no know- 
ledge of natural history, a 
gallant son of France, Captain 
Raymond Rallier du Baty, 
who, in 1907-1908, sailed a 
45-ton fishing ketch, the 
Charcot, from Boulogne to 
Melbourne. During the course 
of the romantic voyage of 
15,000 miles du Baty spent 
two months at  Ierguelen 
Land, where he wrote down 
the following — syimpathetic, 
precise, memorable description 
of the life of the Antarctic 
sea-clephant. It is a report 
which up to the present has 
not found its way into the 
literature of science, but. of 
which a trained = zoologist 


Copyright. ; 
might well be proud : 


After the winter) months, the 
full-grown males came first: to shore 
in the last days of August Phey 
were very big, being more than 
twenty feet long. In the water then 
trunks were hidden, but when they 
scrambled upon the rocks, and espect- 
ally when they were angry, they 


elevated their short trunks, by which 


they get their name of sea elephants, 
and gave vent to deep roars About 
15th September the females tollowed 
their lords and masters, and as soon 
as they were on shore they gave birth 
to their voung. We saw some of the 
little seals born, and the mothers 
seemed to suffer a good deal, erving 
and groaning in a strangely human 
wavy. At these times the female 
seemed eager to go out to sea again, 


but the old bulls kept watehtul eyes 
on them and would hustle after them, 
round them off the rocky ledge, and 
push them back on to the shore 
The females were only about one- 
third of the length of the males, and 
each male had about twelve as_ his 
wives. But they did not keep 
them undisputed and unchallenged. 
Through the sea came a_ throng 
of bull-elephants eager to fight for 
the possession of the females. The 


these enemies approaching, rushed 
at a great pace to wie water’s edge to give instant battle to them. 
Then a fierce and bloody fight would take place, thrilling and fearful to any 
human being who might be watching. One of the newcomers would roll 
his eyes upon a gaudy beauty on the shore and attempt to get towards her. 
But he could only do so past the bleeding and wounded body of an old 
warrior who was already the hero of a hundred fights. I saw one such ducl 
which lives in my memory. The bull-elephant who had been first in posses- 
sion raised himself on the fore part of his body with his hind-quarters right 
off the ground, and with his great jaws gaping and uttering deep trumpet 
blasts he awaited the coming of his foe. He found one worthy of his strength, 
a male as big as himself, as fierce as himself, as strong as himself. They 
fought for twenty minutes head to head, jaws to jaws, charging each other 
like battering rams, shoving and pushing with monstrous force, biting and 
gnawing at each other with appalling ferocity. They made for each other’s 
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neck and scrunched their jaws into the flesh of it, until shaken off and hurled 
beckwards by the other beast. The neck of each sea-elephant was covered 
with long deep cuts. Their blood poured down and made ruddy pools 
among the rocks in which they wallowed and struggled, still biting fiercely 
and shooting out their necks with that quick, sudden, powerful jerk of which 
I had learnt to beware in my own combats with them. There was something 
grotesquely terrible and soul-affrighting in this combat between those two 
titanic warriors. Yet my eyes were spellbound by the haunting interest 
of it. At last the male who had been first on shore weakened. His gross 
body was panting and gasping. The blood was streaming from a score of 
wounds, one eye had been torn from its socket, and his force was spent. 
Suddenly he gave up the fight, and with a despairing roar he plunged 
across the rocky ledge and disappeared into the sea. The victor came 
leisurely to the camp of the vanquished and, careless of his own wounds, 
which had made him a mass of gory flesh, careless also of the females 
who were now his by right of conquest, lay down in the centre of them 
and slept. 

These war heroes do not pay the slightest attention to their wounds, 
which heal so quickly that in two or three days they are cured. But to the 
end of their long lives they bear the scars of these great fights, and out of 
the water I have seen old sea-dogs climb with torn hides and eyeless sockets 
and missing or half-gnawed flippers as records of the titanic warfare they 
have waged upon their rivals and enemies. ale 

When undisturbed, the seals lay around on the rocks in families, each 
male surrounded by his dozen wives, like an old Turk, and keeping watchful, 
jealous eyes upon the other bulls. For hours they would rest lazily, sleeping 
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and dozing in luxurious ease. And with monstrous comicality they would 
scratch themselves with their flippers, roll over a little to get at some ticklish 
spot or curling their tails up. However awkward they were on shore, they 
were magnificent in their strength and grace in the water, swimming with 
the force and directness of a torpedo, and careless of breakers that would 
smash a boat to pieces. It was a great and glorious thing to watch one of 
those huge breakers rolling in, and to see the seals facing it unmoved 
with dauntless strength and courage, not shifted out of their position by the 
full force of the hurtling sea. 

But the little ones were the jolliest things to watch, so mirthful and 
full of pranks and the sheer joy of life. When they were born, one baby to 
each mother, they are only three feet long, and they are covered with very 
smooth and very long black hair. After three weeks this falls off and a 
grevish or yellow hair, very close cropped, is left on their plump little bodies. 
As soon as they are suckled, the youngsters leave their parents and go off 
all together. They have the best of fun learning to swim in the shallow 
streams where all day long they play, frisking and barking like young dogs, 
so that the noise of a seal nursery may be heard for miles. They roll each 
other over and play all kinds of pranks in the water and on the shore, scuffling, 
crawling, leaping, darting all together, until they get tired and go to sleep 
on the black sand under the basalt rocks, to wake again in a little while and 
begin the game again. The old men seals and the old women seals take no 
notice of these brawling youngsters, and soon they learn to fight like the old 
warriors, to catch fish while they shoot below the sea, to escape the killer 
whales, and to capture their sweethearts by those deadly combats on the 
rocks. (Du Baty, ‘615,000 Miles in a Ketch,” pages 250-258.) 





THE MUDDLE IN JAM 


T is to be hoped that the Food Control will even at the 

eleventh hour modify the exceedingly bad arrangement to 

which it has committed itself with regard to the preserva- 

tion of fruit. The facts are simple and may be allowed 

to speak for themselves. Originally the plan adopted 
was similar to that of last year, and in regard to gooseberries, 
the first fruit of the year to be dealt with, sugar was actually 
despatched to the manufacturers on a liberal scale. At 
another time something might be said in regard to the foolish- 
ness of a policy of allotting huge quantities of sugar to those 
who preserve for commercial purposes and allowing only a 
miserably small supply, offered under stringent conditions, to 
the private grower who makes only for family use. But for 
the moment that is a minor issue. At present the point in dis- 
pute is the method of dealing advantageously with the yield of a 
very bad year. What upset the calculations of the Food Control 
was the large demand put forward by the Army Council. 
Doubt exists as to its exact terms. The Food Controller was 
understood to say that the Army would require two-fifths 
of the total produce and three-fifths would be left for the 
civil population. According to such of the newspapers 
as we have seen the figures show the reverse. But that is 
neither here nor there. What the Army needs it must have ; 
if it were necessary to commandeer the whole of the crop it 
would willingly and cheerfully be placed at the service of 
our heroes. The objection taken is to the wasteful and 
uneconomical manner in which it is proposed to carry out the 
allocation. Apparently the scheme was elaborated in secret. 
At any rate, those members of the Society of Fruit Preservers 
who are on the Food Control Committee do not seem to have 
been consulted and the jam-makers were taken completely 
by surprise. Loaded up with sugar for gooseberries they 
received permits to buy in hundredweights instead of the tons 
in the original application, that on which the supply of sugar 
was based. For example, one who has estimated to buy 
50 tons of gooseberries received a permit for 54cwt. only, 
although sugar for the larger amount had already been 
delivered. 

The meaning of the change is that jam-making for the 
Army is to be done solely by eight controlled firms instead of 
by all the fruit preservers. Let us look at that rearrange- 
ment first from the grower’s point of view. It constitutes 
a revolution for which he is unprepared. What he used to 
do was to sell the best of his fruit to retailers who, in their 
turn, disposed of it to customers willing to pay the highest 
price for fruit for private consumption. But it suited him 
to keep in touch with a jam-maker who would take the 
remainder in bulk, and who would also deal with such easily 
injured fruit as strawberries or raspberries when there 
happened to be a glut. This vear, on being warned that he 
Was not to sell for cooking or eating, he offered the whole 
of his crop to the local maker. Ee liked this arrangement 
because it reduced the problem of transport to the simplest 
terms. The local jam-maker, failing the seller's ability to 
forward the fruit, is in the habit of sending his own van for 
it. The embargo placed on such transactions must inevitably 


lead to waste and delay. Be it remembered that the fruit 
grower is very short of undermen. They have not been treated 
in the same way as agricultural labourers in the matter 
of exemption. It is therefore difficult to get packing done. 
He knows, too, that there will be trouble with the railway. Only 
in the very few fruit districts where the trade has been built 
up in a gradual process lasting for decades is efficient service 
possible at short notice. What is required is not only punctual 
delivery of perishable fruit, but the regular return of empties, 
without which the maintenance of a regular supply is impos- 
sible. Nearly every company will show reasonable despatch 
in the delivery of fruit, but a common practice in these times 
of overwork is to neglect the empties. At any rate, while 
Sir Albert Stanley is constantly impressing on us the need of 
lightening the heavy pressure of railway transport it is absurd 
to increase it unnecessarily. Be it remembered that fruit is 
at its best on the bush. From the moment of picking it goes 
on deteriorating. Gooseberries, it is true, bear travel better 
than some others, but soft fruits, such as strawberries and 
raspberries, undergo an enormous loss by transit. The case 
is worse when pulp is made. It takes extremely little agitation 
to put pulp in a ferment ; a mere shift in a store-room will 
often bring about one of the explosions that mean ruin. 

The way out is simple if the Food Controller will only take 
it. Our suggestion is that the jam should be commandeered 
instead of the fruit. Let those who have made for a district 
continue to do so. They know the local conditions and are 
able to collect far more fruit than would be otherwise obtained. 
To a large extent they are able to do so without the help of 
the railway companies, an important consideration if there 
is anything in the lament of Sir Albert Stanley. Jam ismuch 
less bulky than fruit and is not injured by delay. The fruit 
preservers are banded together in an association of which 
each member knows the producing capacity of his own district. 
Experience has taught him the best and most practical 
methods of surmounting the difficulties of collection, and 
in the nature of the case he is an expert buyer. So strong is 
the case for the Government buying the finished product 
instead of the raw material that to a business mind the 
suggestion has only to be mentioned to secure approval. 

Another consideration not to be lost sight of is that if 
the plan of the Government be followed up it will play havoc 
with the admirable scheme which has been formulated by 
various Executive Committees of the County Agricultural 
Committees for collecting the surplus fruit of the small grower. 
The scheme in rough outline was as follows: Everybody 
who has even a small quantity of fruit to sell was to be asked 
to bring it to the centre nearest to his dwelling. It might be 
the parish or village hall, a school, or any other building. 
There the fruit would be weighed under supervision arranged 
by the Executive Committee. Then the local jam-maker 
in his van would call and take it away. This simple and 
practical scheme has been generally accepted by the pre- 
servers, and if carried out would have resulted in a very 
perceptible addition to the store of jam available, either for 
military or civil use. But under the new arrangement it 
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cannot be expected that the jam-maker will trouble to collect 
from a great many little people. If he is only permitted to 
make hundredweights instead of tons, he cannot be blamed 
for following the easiest course, which is to obtain the whole 
of his supply from one grower. That is what will inevitably 
be done. A thriving village factory of which we have intimate 
knowledge sells, on an average, about six tons of jam every 
week in the year. During summer, when the supply exceeds 
the demand, the surplus is pulped and forms a reservoir 
which can be drawn upon during those seasons when fresh 
fruit is not available. Such a man would reckon to buy, 
in the course of the season, from forty to sixty tons of goose- 
berries, but the surplus from village gardens and allotments 
is reckoned in pounds. It might amount to a considerable 
quantity if all the growers were to unite on a co-operative 
basis and, following-‘the system which has been drawn up by 
the Executive Committees, each bring his little store to the 
appropriate centre. The village fruit preserver, partly from 
patriotism and partly with the business idea of obtaining as 
much raw material as possible, would easily work in this 
minor branch with his more important buying, but the 
quantity available would not be sufficient inducement for 
him to do so under the stringent restrictions which are now 
being put in force by the Food Controller. We hope the atten- 
tion of Mr. Clynes will be directed to this matter, for he will 
recognise at once that unless the obstacles are removed, the 
small crops of fruit in the country will dwindle away and 
form no part of the winter store. What that means has 
probably not been very vividly realised. During the past 
winter butter, broadly speaking, was not available to the 
poorer classes and was not abundant with those who are 
better off. The situation would have been very difficult 
indeed but for the fact that last year a great quantity of jam 
was made privately in spite of the shortage of sugar. As 
a consequence many thousands of people who before had 
not been in the habit of taking jam on bread unless with 
butter adopted quite cheerfully the use of it by itself. A 
great deal of the smoothness with which the rationing has 
been worked is due to this. In addition to allowing each 
licensed manufacturer to buy fruit and make jam, which might 
be commandeered to any extent if the authorities think it 
advisable, there are other methods of increasing the supply 
which should be adopted promptly. If neglected the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. A writer in the Times makes the sugges- 
tion that blackberries should be gathered for the purpose, 
but he can have very little idea of the extraordinary black- 
berry campaign that has been organised for the last two 
years. Urged from various quarters and paid by all, every 
available man, woman and child is induced as soon as the 
blackberries ripen to gather them, and the consequence is 
that poor people who used to calculate on making a certain 
amount of blackberry jam, either to mix with their apples 
or to keep for winter puddings, are unable to get any. 
The blackberry harvest is gathered as carefully as any 
orchard crop. The better plan would be to grow more 
vegetable marrows. There is still plenty of time for that. 
Vegetable marrow has bulk, and is already employed to a 
very great extent as “foundation” for jams which ulti- 
mately go into 
the market 
labelled “‘goose- 
berry,” “ black 
Ciirraenet .”” 
“raspberry” 
and so on. 
It is adultera- 
tion in a way, 
but pardonable 
adulteration, 
as the vege- 
table marrow 
occupies in 
regard to jam 
a place very 
similar to that 
of the potato 
relative to 
bread. In 
nursery days 
the juvenile 
mind would 
have it that 
rhubarb was a 
vegetable, 
while the adult 
classified it as 
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a fruit, and a great number of young people were so 
nauseated with rhubarb in the shape of puddings and tarts, 
stewed and otherwise cooked, that it came to be despised. 
This year, as it happens, there are large stocks of rhubarb 
still growing lustily. Householders have not been keen on 
buying it because of the demand it makes on the sugar- 
bowl, but undoubtedly jam-makers can utilise it as freely 
as they do vegetable marrow. Rhubarb has the quality of 
mixing with many other preserves without seriously interfering 
with the flavour. No time should be lost in converting as 
much as possible into pulp for use later on. Another garden 
product which stands between fruit and vegetable is the 
tomato. Encouraged by last year’s success, many people 
have made arrangements for growing large quantities out 
of doors. 

The tomato is not easily made into jam, but it can 
be very easily bottled and preserved in various ways, 
and forms a wholesome and appetising addition to almost 
any meal that can be eaten. No one would need jam if he 
had fresh tomatoes for tea, for instance, while at lunch and 
dinner they will help to eke out the slender supply of butcher’s 
meat. Tomato growing for this season is not yet impossible, 
although the prudent gardener has already planted out 
his seedlings. But we notice that there is an abundance of 
young plants advertised in the papers, and everybody who 
has the accommodation should grow as many as he can. 


PROBLEMS OF REAFFORESTING 


Sir,—Referring to the paragraph in your issue of June 1st about reaffores- 
tation, and, incidentally, to your reference in a previous number to the 
suggestion made about two years ago in the Spectator for planting the long 
line of No Man’s Land with trees, as a memorial to those who have fallen in 
the great war, and of the war itself may I repeat a suggestion made else- 
where that people should be enjoined to spare and nurse up into young trees 
a percentage of the seedlings which grow in gardens, ‘‘ grounds,” and parks ? 
If all who possess one or many timber trees were to do this, there would 
be million8 of nice young trees ready to be planted where needed, and more 
millions still would be wanted. Otherwise it will be the old story over again 
like the paper question—no preparing beforehand for the need, only a scramble 
at the end, and not half the young trees that are wanted. If the ‘* Woods 
and Forests” are not disposed to take the matter up, would the Royal 
Horticultural Society do so ?—M. E. M. 


” 


S1r,—The remarkable peeling of the bark of plane trees last autumn has 
been very noticeable in many parts of England, and a short note on the subject 
was published in the ‘ Kew Bulletin,’ No. 10, of 1917. In France the 
shedding of the bark has been much more striking than in England, not only 
in country districts, but also in the Paris boulevards. In France peeling 
was taking place as early as last July, and in Paris the plane avenues with 
their perfectly smooth, lemon yellow or pale orange trunks were a very re 
markable sight. The flakes of bark thrown off were often oOft. long and 
3ins. or gins. broad, and the greater part of the bark from the trunk was shed 
in the course of a few days. The peeling of the branches, as a rule, followed 
after the trunks had become clean and bare, and took place more gradually. 
It is quite usual to find a group of trees on the outskirts of some small 
town in Northern France the trunks clear of bark, and only here 
and there, chiefly at the bases of the trunks. any remnants of the old 
bark to be seen. In England the peeling of the bark has been equally 
striking, but the flakes shed have tended to be relatively small in com- 
parison with 
trees in France. 
The reason of this 
unusual bark-shed- 
ding may be attri- 
buted to the 
severe winter and 
early spring of 
1916-17, followed 
by the remarkably 
good growing 
weather of the 
late spring and 
early summer of 
1917. The bark 
may have been 
loosened through 
the killing of the 
cork cambium 
cells by the 
severe weather, 
and then the 
vigorous growth 
following and the 
consequent eis 
pansion of the 
stem would cause 
the dead bark 
tissue to become 
detached and 
Copyright. shed from the 
trees.—A. H. 
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AJOR KYNASTON OF HARDWICK is the direct 
male descendant of that Richard Owen (vounger 
brother of Judge Owen of Condover) whom we 
found a fortnight ago building himself a timber- 
framed mansion in Shrewsbury High Street in 1502. 

It was the father of the present owner, the Rev. Walter C. E. 
Owen, who assumed the name of Kynaston in 1868 on inherit- 
ing Hardwick, of which the acres belonged to the Kynastons 
long before the house was built in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. The Kynastons, like the Owens, were a 
Shropshire family with several branches claiming descent 
from a twelfth century Welsh chieftain. Their pedigree 
tells how Blethyn ap Kynvyn, Prince of Powis, descended from 
Cadwallader, was ‘‘ most trayterously & cowardly murdred 
by Rees Owen ap Edwin after he had worthily governned 
Wales 13 years, An® 1073,’ which is two years earlier than the 
Owen ancestur is reputed to have shared the same fate. 
The fortunes of the Hardwick branch of the Kynastons were 
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HARDWICK HA 
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founded by Sir Roger Kynaston of Hordley—a parish lying 
a little south of Fardwick—-who was Seneschal of Ellesmere 
when Henry VI was King. When the reconciliation between 
Oueen Margaret and the Duke of York in 1458 was followed 
by renewed and more bitter enmity in the next year, Kynaston 
was with the Earl of Salisbury’s force which, marching to 
join the Duke, met a Lancastrian army at Blore Heath in 
Staffordshire under Lord Audley, who, in the action which 
ensued, was defeated and slain. It is Sir Roger who is claimed 
to have given the death blow, and who thereupon adopted the 
‘Audley coat’’ of ermine a chevron gules which appears 
as the first of the quarterings of the Kynastons of Hordley, 
and alone occupies the great shield in the pediment on the 
south front of the house (Fig. 2). He survived the Yorkist 
reverse which brought death to York and Salisbury in 1460, 
and when York’s son triumphed and became Edward IV in 
the following year, he made his Shropshire partisan Sheriff 
of the county, an office he again held in 1470, when he was 
knighted. Whether it was a 
political act or merely a civil 
misdemeanour that caused his 
younger son, Humphrey, to 
be outlawed in the sixth year 
of Henry VII's reign does not 
appear. But his adventures 
when he was in hiding and 
used a cave in Ness Cliff as a 
secret depot for his horses are 
known to readers of Mr. Baring 
Gould. He got through the 
awkward time safely, obtain- 
ing a pardon in 1593. He 
was then “of Morton in the 
lordship of Knockin,” but his 
elder brother’s death without 
heirs in 1507 put him in 
possession of Hordley, and we 
hear that he ‘‘ went to France, 
June, 1513, with C men,” 
and will therefore have been 
present two months later at 
Henry VIII's siege and cap- 
ture of Terouenne. For six 
generations after him did his 
descendants continue to dwell 
at Hordley, and, in view of 
the ultimate passing of the 
estates to the Owens, it is 
interesting to note that 
Edward Kynaston, who died 
in 1631, was a son-in-law of 
Judge Owen. Despite her 
father’s wealth his wife can- 
not, owing to the number of 
her brothers and sisters, have 
been a rich match. But the 
Kynastons were marrying 
prudently. John Kynaston 
was born in 1664, twenty- 
seven years later he inherited 
the estates, and in 1705 he 
took to wife Beatrice Corbet, 
who became _ sole _ heiress 
to her brother, Sir Vincent 
Corbet. Thus he paved the 
way to rehousing himself in a 
more ample and fashionable 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” manner. He decided to 
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abandon Hordley, 
where now there 
are only farm- 
houses, and begin 
afresh on a new 
site, so that there 
should be nothing 
in the way of 
adopting and 
carrying out the 
plan of what his 
contemporary, 
Celia Fiennes, 
would have called 
a ‘‘compleat 
house.”’ 

The concep- 
tion of a tall 
central block 
with lower side 
pavilions con- 
nected with it by 
some form of 
colonnade or 
corridor occurred 
to Inigo Jones as 
applicable to 
English country 
houses, and of 
Stoke Bruern in 
Northampton- 
shire we hear 
that, about 1640, 
it was built by 
Sir Francis Crane, 
who brought the 
design from Italy, 
and in the execu- 
tion of it received 
the assistance of 
Inigo Jones. 
There the house is 
gone, although 
the pavilions re- 
main. But after 
the Restoration 
his kinsman, 
Webb, built Ash- 
down for Lord 
Craven on this 
plan and it sur- 
vives intact. 
Others followed, 
such as Eaton 
Hall, where, 
however, nothing 
of the Charles II 
house remains 
except some wall- 
ing buried in the 
present pseudo- 
Gothic palace. 
Under Anne 
Lord Temple 
built Wotton; 
under George I 
Lord Stanhope 
added to Cheven- 
ing; and under 
George II Sir 
Robert Walpole 
built Houghton, 
all three on this 
plan, and all 
having the same 
curved connect- 
ing colonnades or 
corridors as the 
smaller Hard- 
wick, which is one 
of the least and 
simplest, but not 
least delightful 
houses of the 
class. It is said 
to have been 
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completed in 1713, so 
that it is of the same 
date as Wotton. 
That was on. alto- 
gether a bigger scale, 
and the original house 
was destroyed by fire 
in 1820. But the 
pavilions, if some- 
what larger and more 
elaborate than those 
of Hardwick (Fig. 3), 
have precisely the 
same form, the 
detail of three 
dormers, the central 
with curved, the 
outer with angular 
pediments, being ob- 
served in both cases. 
There was also the 
same disposition, one 
pavilion being for 
kitchen and_ offices, 
the other for stables. 
That is also. the 
arrangement at 
Chevening, whereas at 
princely Houghton 
the great stable build- : en re : 
ing is elsewhere, ‘At Copyright. acing 1 _— rABLE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE 
Hardwick the original iy 

lines are marred by 
nineteenth century 
accretions. A sitting- 
room on one side, a 
conservatory on the 
other break the curve 
of the arcaded walls 
that masked the 
corridor from what 
was the _ forecourt, 
but is now a garden. 
And between these 
two additions a cast- 
iron veranda, rather 
amusing in itself but 
here altogether out of 
place, destroys the 
dominant vertical 
lines, which, in con- 
trast with the _ hori- 
zontal spread of the 
pavilions and corri- 
dors, were of the very 
essence of the original 
excellent conception. 
The materials used 
were a narrow red 
brick and sandstone 
dressings. Like 
Cound, the house will 
have had _= sash-bars 
of the heavy Queen 
Anne type, while for 
the pavilions the form 
of casement which 
had been the imme- 
diate precursor of the 
sash in Charles II’s 
time was still con- 
sidered good enough. 
The roofing consists of 
heavy, greyish slates, 
ridged and_ hipped 
with a lead roll. The 
plan of the house was 
rather like that of the 
larger Erddig, built 
twenty years earlier a 
dozen miles off over 
the Denbigh border. 
The most customary 
plan, from the days 
of Inigo Jones to the 
end of the Georgian = Copyright. 6—THE STAIRCASE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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era, was of a large square hall backed by an equally square 
saloon occupying the centre, with a pair of smaller 
rooms, having space for a staircase between them, on each 
side. But at Erddig and Hardwick sufficient depth was not 
given for this. There is the hall, the width occupying the 
three windowed section between the pilasters, and of about 
equal depth. But that left a much narrower space for the 
saloon, to which size could only be given by stretching it to 
five window length. At Erddig, with its nine window fronts, 
this was easy enough, but at Hardwick, which had only 
seven windows on the south or hall side, if the same 
range of fenestration was adopted on the north side (Fig. 1), 
mere slips would have remained over on each side of 
the saloon. The designer was thus driven to a course which 
would not have been approved by the strict classic masters 
of his day, for he narrowed his north windows and got 
nine in a row, thus giving five to his saloon, but leaving such 
space beyond as would accommodate to the west his great 
staircase (Fig. 6). The last of the Kynaston baronets 
tampered with this elevation even more detrimentally than 
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preserved at Hardwick and evidently first drawn up by or 
for Roger Kynaston some years after his brother’s death, he 
is described as ‘‘ now of Shrewsbury, Hardwicke, being in 
jointure.” He had married into a Shrewsbury family 
named Powell, and in the garden-of the house he occupied 
on St. John’s Hill there is in the kitchen, as Mr. H. E. Forrest 
tells us, ‘a large three panelled lead cistern lettered I.P. 
1744, and also in the garden ‘“‘ a quaint old summer-house 
of early eighteenth century.” It is probable that Roger 
Kynaston, some time before his death in 1788, moved into 
Hardwick, and it was certainly the home of his sons in 
succession. The elder one, John, will have received, beyond 
a collection of books, a considerable accession of wealth from 
a Powell cousin, as he had to take that name in accordance 
with the latter's will. We find him representing Shropshire 
in Parliament already in 1784, before his father’s death, 
and he continued to do so till 1817. He sought to exchange 
the Lower for the Upper House by claiming the Barony of 
Powys. His ancestor, Roger Kynaston of Blore Heath 
fame, had married the daughter of Henry Grey, third Lord 





Copyright 7.—GATE FROM 
He butted new rooms on to the house, projecting 
slightly beyond its facia. He blocked ‘the end windows of 
the saloon and lit it by an added bay. He made this the 
entrance side with a porch following the lines neither of the 
old house nor of his western addition, and he connected this 
and his bay window with a glazed lobby. He obtained much 
more sitting-room accommodation, but cannot be said to 
have made the general arrangements more convenient, and 
certainly masked and even marred the exterior of what was 
an unusually thorough and successful example of a country 
house and its dependencies, modest in scope, but yet aiming 
at the best ideals of planning and designing as they flourished 
in the opening years of the eighteenth century. — 

Its builder, John Kynaston, was a man of some dis- 
tinction in his county, which he served both in Parliament and 
as Sheriff. He was succeeded in 1733 by his elder son, 
I:dward, on whose death without issue in 1772 the vounger 
son, Roger, came into possession of the estates, although his 
widowed sister-in-law retained possession of Hardwick 
Hall for her life. Thus in the elaborate, heraldically illus- 
trated volume of pedigrees of all the branches of Kynaston 


the other. 
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of Powys of that name, whose grandfather, Sir John Grey, 
Earl of Tankerville in France, had obtained the Red Castle 
and its lordship in 1426 on the death of his father-in-law, 
the fifth Lord Cherleton of Powys. After the death of Sir 
Edward Grey, last lord of Powys, without legitimate issue, 
an Inquisition was held in 1556, which found Sir Roger 
Kynaston’s grandson, Edward, ‘‘ to be cousin and heir” 
to the said Sir Edward. We have seen (Country Lire, 
February 3rd, 1917) how his illegitimate son held on to the 
estates till he sold them in 1587 to Sir Edward Herbert. 
The feudal barony, which had implied a writ of summons 
to the House of Lords, lapsed, and John Kynaston’s claim 
to it in 1800 was not allowed, but eighteen years later he was 
given a baronetcy as Sir John Kynaston Powell. He does 
not seem to have done much to Hardwick, but the original 
dining-room, lying east of the hall, must have been re- 
decorated in his time, for it has a green Chinese paper with 
bamboos, flowering trees and birds, a low relief plaster 
ceiling and a white marble mantelpiece of late Adam type. 
On the walls is a series of family portraits. John, the 
builder, is a florid, full-faced man with dark, flowing wig and a 
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mouse-coloured coat with large convex filigree silver buttons. 
Here, too, are Roger, his wife, Mary Powell, and their son, 
Sir John. In the larger dining-room, afterwards added, 
are big portraits, painted by Allan Ramsey in 1749, of the 
builder’s elder son, Edward, and of his wife; he, in a blue 
velvet coat and resplendent white satin embroidered waist- 
coat; she, in blue satin, strokes the head of a greyhound. 
This dining-room and the other alterations appear to have 
been the work of Sir John K. Powell’s nephew, Sir John 
Kynaston, who possessed Hardwick from 1839 to 1866. The 
baronetcy had descended by special remainder to Sir John 
Powell’s brother, the Rev. Edward Kynaston, who succeeded 
in 1822. There is a picture of Hardwick in his time, 
which certainly shows a veranda (although of a different 
pattern to that existing), but no other alterations to the 
original design. Sir John Kynaston not only made 
external additions and alterations, but also removed the 
fittings of all the principal rooms. Only in the top and less 
important floor do we find any chambers with the original 
wainscotings of large oak panels, but the same occurs in a 
long narrow closet occupying the space behind the principal 
staircase and lit by the two end windows of the north 
front. 

The staircase remains and is quite typical of its age, 
with its carved tread brackets, twisted balusters and upward 
curve of the hand-rail at the corners which support it in a 
rather unusual manner by a continuation of the balusters 
instead of by big newel posts. This stair originally served the 
first floor only, but has been more recently carried to the 
upper floor by.careful reproduction of the old work, the point 
of junction showing in the illustration (Fig. 6) at the spot 
where the handrail of the landing rises towards the upper 
flight. The pictures exactly fitting the walls at the top of the 
stair will have been moved up a storey when the stair was 
continued, for they must have been painted for the position, 
either for John the builder, or, perhaps, for his younger son, 
Roger, as they are eighteenth century representations of the 
town of Shrewsbury and surrounding country. Amid much 
of Victorian date introduced by Sir John there yet remains 
a sprinkling of good eighteenth century furniture, of which, 
perhaps, the most noticeable piece (Fig. 5) is a mahogany 
marble topped side table, with ball and claw foot to its 
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cabriole legs, of which the knees are enriched with acanthus 
leaf, while along the frame, between nulling and rose and 
tongue mouldings, runs a bold floreated wave pattern, the 
whole in very untouched condition. 

Sir John carried his alterations into the grounds, making 
the forecourt into a terraced garden, and he also laid out 
beyond it to the west—down steps (Fig. 4) and through a 
tunnel under the drive— considerable grounds backed by the 
ample walled kitchen garden to the north and open on the 
south to the nobly timbered park to which he gave access by 
gates which he must have obtained from elsewhere—-perhaps 
from the original forecourt, although they are not of width 
and height to allow a carriage to pass (Fig. 7). Except for an 
inserted cast-iron cypher of his initials, there is nothing of 
Sir John’s time about the gates, which are a good example 
of early eighteenth century hammered work. The two 
middle panels alone open and are only of height to walk 
through comfortably under the overthrow. The ironwork is 
set in stone posts—of which the pilasters are monoliths—sur 
mounted by eagles. Sir John’s garden addition is mostly 
in the character of a pinetum, some of the conifers having now 
grown into fine specimens about seventy vears old. A wide 
gravel walk runs along to the boundary of the intake, where 
a most elaborate grotto, of water-worn stones towers up as a 
barrier, with walks into it and on to its summit—a curious 
and interesting specimen of the wholly artificial type of 
rusticity which preceded any true study of natural forms in 
garden making. 

Sir John was succeeded in 1866 by his sister, Amy, Mrs. 
Sutton, who died childless two years later, having appointed 
as her heir her cousin, the Rev. Walter Owen. From Thomas 
Owen, second son of the builder of ‘‘ Owen's Mansion,” M.P. 
for Shrewsbury up to the time of the Civil War and then a 
Colonel on the Royalist side, was descended Robert Owen 
of Dublin, whose daughter married Sir Edward Kynaston 
and was mother to Sir John and his sister. Hence the 
bequest of the Kynaston inheritance to her folk. Mr. Owen 
thereupon assumed the surname of Kynaston and, dying in 
1903, Was succeeded by his son, Major Walter Koger Owen 
Kynaston, now of Hardwick, who, after much warfare and a 
serious wound received in Palestine, has been convalescing this 
spring at his delightful home. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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ERINUS ALPINUS. 

O intentional planting seems to come quite so happily 
as when plants place themselves at their own will. Some 
outside stone steps lead up to a loft over a stable build- 
ing. A small part of the loft is partitioned off for a 
seedroom. Some of the Erinus seed may have escaped 

when being carried up to be further dried in the room above, but, 
however, it may have come there it has established itself quite 
satisfactorily 
at the foot of 
the steps and 
against the 
main wall. 
It delights in 
having its 
back up 
against a wall 
or step or any 
kind of up- 
right stone, 
and is not fas- 
tidious about 
soil, for here it 
is growing in 
nothing but 
the dusty 
mossy _ stuff 
that naturally 
accumulates. 
Thesteps were 
not built for 
planting, the 


joints being 
fully mor- 
tared. Itisa 


capital plant 
for any dry 
walling, but 
is best sown 
where it is to 
grow. G: Jed 


ERINUS ALPINUS 
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GARDEN 


VEGETABLE MARROWS FOR JAM MAKING. 

The fruit cropis bad—very bad. From Kent, Herefordshire, 
Surrey, Hants and other fruit-growing counties the reports we 
have seen are much the same: Apples few, Plums _- scarce, 
Pears none, while bush fruits are below average. It is certain 
that this year’s fruit crops will be insufficient to supply the 
jam factories with the fruit required for jam-making  pur- 
poses. This is little short of a national calamity. — Fruit 
and jam, are 


no longer lux 
uries. It is 
necessary {or 
the health of 
our Armies in 
the field that 
they should be 
well supplied 
with jam. 
As the writer 
of these notes 
is well aware, 
it 1s possible 
to keep fit on 
a diet ot 
Army bis 


cuits, bully 
beef and jam. 
Take away 


the “Plum 
and Apple” 
familiar to all 
ot our troops 
and you re 
move one of 
the great 
essentials cf 
a wholesome 
if not liberal 
diet. There 
fore an ap 
peal is made 


STONE STEPS. 
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to all cultivators to plant immediately, and on as large a scale 
as possible, Vegetable Marrows for supplementing the fruit 
supplies available for jam factories. The Vegetable Marrow 
may be a poor substitute; nevertheless, it makes a palatable 
jam and may with advantage be mixed with better fruits. 
The Vegetable Marrow may have a very poor analysis, but 
calories do not count for everything. As Professor Armstrong 
stated in an article on food values in the Pall Mall Gazette on 
June 8th: “‘ The scientific advisers to the Food Controller are 
assuming a knowledge of a far more definite character than we 
have the right to consider to be at our command. The amount 
of experimental knowledge which can be directly interpreted 
and applied with any degree of safety is, after all, very slight. 
[t is only within quite recent years that the processes of digestion 
have been in any measure fully disclosed to us, and that chemists 
have been able to show, and now only in a very general way, 
the actual composition of foodstuffs at our disposal.” To 
prevent disappointment among those who contemplate making 
Marrow jam for use at home it should be pointed out that there 
is no prospect of any further allowance of sugar becoming avail- 
able for household jam-making; therefore Vegetable Marrows 
grown in response to this appeal should be either sold to jam- 
miking factories or stored for use during the winter. Marrows 
will keep for many months in a dry room and can be made into 
jam, pickle, or used for pies or cooking at will. All that is neces- 
sary is to cut the Marrows when ripe and hang them, up in a cool, 
dry place. Dried Marrows cut into slices are most useful for 
mixing with Apples where Apple pie is in request. This item 
should be welcomed by prudent housewives in a season when 
Apples are likely to be scarce. Marrows cut lengthwise and 
stuffed with meat (minced), breadcrumbs, chopped onion and 
herbs make a truly delicious dish. Last year there was a glut of 
Marrows ; we hope they may be as plentiful this year, for it is 
hardly likely that there will be any difficulty in disposing of the 
produce. 

Too often we hear complaints about young Marrows failing 
to set, when the undeveloped fruits turn yellow and drop. This 
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may be due to female flowers not being fertilised, and where 
bees fail to put in an appearance, fertilisation should be done by 
hand. Too often, however, the cause of failure lies in the bed 
becoming too dry. Times out of number we have noticed 
failures with Marrows, more especially on allotments, owing 
to the common mistake of planting them on the top of rubbish 
heaps, where there is very little chance’of the plants ever getting 
sufficient water. It is true that good drainage is essential. 
The plants are happy when well rooted into a rot heap made up 
from old garden refuse and manure, but an abundance of water 
is also necessary; yet the mistake of planting Marrows high and 
dry is made every year. 

Marrows may be trained across a lawn or any other space 
provided it is open and sunny and the plants are given a rich 
soil containing strawy stable litter. They may also be grown up 
poles by tying the vine to the pole at every foot interval— 
another means of economising space. Among the best varieties 
are Long Green, Long White, Pen-y-byd and Moore’s Cream. 
A good word should also be allowed for the Bush or ( luster 
Marrow, which is self-contained and does not spread itself over 
the surrounding vegetation like the ordinary v.rieti s.  H. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ontons RUNNING TO SEED. 

S1r,—Some autumn-sown onions here, which looked splendid a few weeks 
ago, have all thrown up seed heads ; also some onion sets put in in February, 
and some transplanted autumn-sown bought ones have done the same. Is 
it a disease ? The gardener of seventy says it is the dry weather. Isit usual 
to water onions? The soil is gravel.—G. LAWRENCE, Worcestershire, 

{Autumn-sown onions and onion sets are always more or less inclined 
to run to seed in the spring, but this year they are worse than usual in this 
respect. We have seen large beds in which every onion has ‘ bolted.” The 
failing is particularly noticeable on light soils, and may be due to dryness at 
the root. When plants have made up their minds to “ bolt ” water will not 
stop them, and the remedy is to pinch out the flowering shoots as they appear. 
It is not a disease, but merely a natural desire on the part of the plants to 
reproduce their kind.—Ep.} 





BIRDS OF NEW GUINEA 


By A. E. 


ACEPTING perhaps 

Tropical America, which 

is ornithologically and en- 

tomologically a land of 

colour, there is no country 
in the world so rich in bird life as 
the mainland of New Guinea and 
the islands surrounding. Lying just 
beneath the Equator, with moun- 
tains towering up to 16,o00ft. and 
perhaps more, New Guinea possesses 
every climate from perpetual snow 
to the stifling heat of the tropical 
plains. Infinitely smaller than 
Australia, it yet possesses afar 
greater diversity of species, and 
comparatively few obtain in both 
countries. This is particularly 
noticeable in the birds of paradise, 
all the forms of which are found in 
New Guinea and its adjacent islands 
with two exceptions, viz., Ptilorhis 
victorie, the Victoria rifle bird of 
Northern Queensland, and Semi- 
optera wallacei, Wallace’s standard 
wing, which inhabits a part of 
the Moluccas. There is also some 
affinity between the Australian and 
Papuan bower birds, those past- 
masters in birdland in the art. of 
making love. 

New Guinea can be called a 
land of contrasts. Passing through THE BLUE BIRD 
the jungle, one moment one may 
hear the plaintive wail of the great black cockatoo, which 
is 33ins. from beak to tail ; while one’s eye may rest on the 
diminutive form of the pigmy parrot (Hasiterna pygmea), 
barely 2ins. in length—the largest and the smallest of the 
parrot tribe side by side. , 

One of the most noticeable features in bird life in and 
around New Guinea is the comparatively small area to which 
certain species are confined. A most remarkable instance 
of this is shown in the beautiful blue bird of paradise (Para- 
disornis rudolphi), although it is always possible that this 
species may be discovered in some geographical form in the 
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almost unknown interior of Dutch 
New Guinea in much the same 
way as Parotia earole, supposed 
to be confined to the north-eastern 
portion of New Guinea, was found 
in the Gabi Mountains to the south 
of Geelvink Bay, and later beneath 
the snows of Central New Guinea. 
It is, however, in the islands that 
one meets with so many peculiar 
and endemic species. Paradisea 
rubra, the red bird of paradise, 
and Dyphyeldoes wilsoni, two strik- 
ingly beautiful and distinct forms, 
are confined to two islands — Wai- 
gen and Batanta, lying to the 
extreme west of New Guinea. No 
other paradise birds are there—not 
even Seleucides alba, the twelve 
wired bird, which abounds in the 
mangrove swamps of Salawatti, 
which island is not more than two 
miles from Batanta at the nearest 
point. The little king bird (Cin- 
cinrus regius), with its gorgeous 
plumage of shot scarlet and side 
plumes tipped with emerald green, 
such a familiar figure in the low- 
land jungle of New Guinea and the 
Aroe Islands, is absent too. 

On the other hand, the 

Schouku Islands have no paradise 

OF PARADISE. birds, although within sight of 

and only about thirty miles from 
the Island of Jafer or Jobi, where at least two species 
obtain. The Schouten Islands lie on the outskirts of 
Geelvink Bay. These two islands—Biak and Soepiori—are 
the habitat of the rare black wing lory and other indigenous 
forms. Furthermore, there are no cassowaries, such typical 
members of the Papuan fauna. 

A little summary of some of the individual forms and 
other localities is, perhaps, not out of place. The majority, 
of course, occur on the mainland. The members of the genus 
Paradisea and some of the others, such as the king bird, the 
rifle bird and the twelve wired, occur in the lowlands, but the 
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habitat. What in nature is 
more beautiful than the dane 
ing ground of Amblyornis in- 
ornata! This bird builds a 
conical-shaped bower of twigs 
about 4ft. high and the same 
in breadth. Inside this the 
male dances to the female. 
No earth or twig is there to 
mar the contrasting effects of 
gaily coloured flowers and 
fruits laid in even heaps on a 
carpet of carefully selected 
moss, smoothed and patted to 
a degree of fineness one would 
look for on a bilhard table 
rather than in the trysting- 
place of a bird of the aur. 
The flowers and fruits are fre- 
quently changed, and if one 
places, say, a leaf on the moss 
carpet and goes away, a later 
visit will show that it has 
been removed. 

Among the lowland birds 
of paradise the most striking, 





THE BOWER BIRD, ITS GARDEN AND ITS) TUNNEL. of course, are the varlous 
varieties of the true Paradisea. 
finer species are found in the most alpine regions, chiefly To the eastward one meets with raggiana, Count Raggi’s 


from 4,000ft. to 8,oooft. I say ‘finer’? because, although — bird, whose plumes are of a beautiful red colour, To the 
the true Paradisea with their strik- 
ingly beautiful supplementary plumes 
are very wondertul, they lack the ex- 
quisite blending of fiery tints which 
is found to perfection in, for example, 
Astrapia splendidissima. There _ is, 
moreover, about this bird a charm 
which is irresistible, viz., its rarity. 
Another striking example is found in 
Pteridophora alberti with its marvel- 
lous streamer twice the bird’s length 
bearing hard blue pendants which are 
to the eye and touch like finely glazed 
blue china. One can imagine that 
these pendants are during the bird's 
life brightly coloured. Its locality is 
in the Yabi Mountains, well inland 
from the southern part of Geelvink 
Bay. The extraordinary long tailed 
birds of paradise of the genus Epi- 
machus, with their fantastic side 
plumes, are among those confined to 
the higher lands. 

But, above all, it is here in these THE NATIVES BELIEVE THAT THE PROECHIDNA IS HATCHED BY A BIRD. 
rarely trodden backwoods of the world, 
among the ever-dripping, moss-laden vegetation of an almost — northward and westward raggiana gives place to minor or 
unknown land that the Gardener ‘bower bird has _ its papuana, to possess whose golden plumes in her hat is the 
desire of the Parisienne. On 
the Aru Islands is found a 
larger form, the apoda, mean- 
ing footless, so called by its 
original describer owing to 
the old belief that these beau- 
tiful birds never settled on 
earth ; hence the name birds 
of paradise. The hen was 
at that time supposed to 
have laid her eggs on the 
back of the male floating in 
space. 

A legend current in New 
Guinea links its mammalia 
with its birds, for the natives 
believe that the ant-eater 
(the Proechidna) emerges from 
a solitary egg hatched out 
by a bird in her nest in a 
tree. Too tender to kill her 
strange nestling and noting 
that its mouth is fitted to a 
diet of ants and similar insects, 
the mother bird flies down 
with it to earth, and the 
Proechidna take its place 
among the animals of New 
THE BOWER BIRDS’ DANCING GROUND. Guinea. 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK 


FRANK L. EMANUEL. 








BARMOUTH. HIGH STREET, LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
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\ FANKLEMANVES !9 US sr eee _——— 
HIGH STREET, EXETER. NEWCASTLE. 


Houses which stand alone have not often formed the subject of a picture, as apart from architectural illustration, but 
streets — houses in companies—are different. Artists all the world over have felt the charm of streets, whether they show the 
uniform skyline of Paris, the contrasting irregularities of London, the formal dignity of the squares and crescents of such a 
city as Bath, or have that grace of seeming to have grown rather than to have been built which is part of many an English 
village. A city such as Exeter, with its old traditions, might be expected to appeal to an artist’s eye, but Newcastle, where the 
noise of industry seems long ago to have drowned the last echoes of Border warfare, has its beauty too. It is the severe, 
perhaps unfriendly, beauty of indifferent strength, the antithesis of the homely crowding together of the low houses of such a 
village as Leigh-on-Sea or the careless disarray of Barmouth town. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake, by Margaret Todd, M.D. (Macmillan 

and Co., L’m‘ted.) 

” HE was the helper of all University Women.” This 
phrase occurs in a resolution passed by the University 
Women’s Club of Toronto shortly after the death 
of Dr. Jex-Blake, and seems to us to be her most 
fitting epitaph. Her life, written by Dr. Margaret 

Todd, shows how true to the facts is the Canadian verdict. 

The biographer has done her work well. She makes no 

attempt to portray her heroine as a faultless angel. Dr. 

Jex-Blake from her childhood onwards never was _ that. 

Those who have listened to her recitations in a house at 

Edinburgh where she spent the last of her years carried away 

the remembrance of a woman absolutely frank and truthful, 

self-willed to a degree and also, in a sense, self-concentrated. 

But the latter was not a selfish attribute. The woman 

within her flowed over with kindness and charity, the greatest 

of all the virtues. Dr. Todd has placed at the beginning of 
her book a fine passage from Edward Caird, the keynote of 
which is the first sentence, ‘‘ our great interest in biography 
is due to the desire to see that the ‘ child is father to the 
man.’ Whatever may be the changes of outlook and of 
fortune, the development or the apparent change, “ we 
can detect the same unique individual nature and link each 
new expression of it in speech or action with that which 
preceded it.’ Dr. Jex-Blake was something of a tempest 

in her childhood-—outspoken, fearless and possessed of a 

temper. But underneath all this remained a fine loyalty. 

She was born of a good family. Her “ell of pedigree,” 

which Sir Walter Scott used to say, laughingly, was an essen- 

tial to every biography, could scarcely be excelled. Both 
of her parents belonged to well known Norfolk families. Her 
father was the son of William Jex-Blake of Swanton Abbots, 
and her mother the daughter of Thomas Cubbit of Honing 

Hall. The Blakes appear to have settled in Bunwell in 1620. 

and according to tradition came from Somersetshire and 

were descended from Robert Blake, the great Admiral of 
the Commonwealth. Their Norfolk progenitor was a Mr. 

John Blake, who, according to the legend on his tombstone, 


dyed the 21 of August 1686 being sixiie 4 
Yoarcs of age ard upwards. 

The name Jex came with the marriage of Thomas Blake of 
Scottow to Elizabeth, daughter of John Jex of I owestoft. 
The grandson of these inherited the chief part of the Jex 
property, and by royal licence he was permitted to assume 
and to use the surname Jex before that of Blake. Mr. Thomas 
Jex-Blake, her father, was a proctor of Doctors) Commons, 
and in type a Norfolk gentleman of the old school. One of 
the most characteristic of episodes occurred when his daughter, 
having passed through early childhood and school life, was 
by Queen’s College offered a mathematical tutorship. When 
her father realised that it was more than a compliment, a 
salaried post, he was indignant. 

** Dearcst,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ I have only th’s mcment heard that you contemplate 
being paid for the tutorship. It would be quite beneath you, darling, and 
I cannot consent to it. Take the post as one of honour and usefulness, and 
I shall be glad, and you will be no loser, be quite sure. But to be pard for the 
work would be to alter the thing completely, and would lower you sadly in 
the eves of almost cyvcrybody. Do not think at out it, dearcst, and you will 
re joice greatly by and bye with all who love ycu best.” 

The correspondence that follows is interesting from two 
points of view. The first is the illustration of the attitude 
of the gentry of the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
professional middle classes, taking the form of a certain 
shame that a girl should earn her own bread, and consequently 
is a landmark in the evolution of Sophia Jex-Blake’s mind. 
She had already begun to think for herself, and certainly did 
not get the worst of the argument with her father when she 
declared justly that a woman was just as much entitled to 
be paid as a man, and that there was no humiliation in receiv- 
ing adequate wages for honest work. That was perhaps the 
beginning of her sex championship, but her attitude was very 
slowly developed. As a young woman we read of her becom- 
ing quite hot in an argument about the Game Laws. She 
held them as absolutely sacred, and felt it incomprehensible 
that they should be challenged. But from the beginning 
she was a hard worker, and therein differed from the merely 
rhetorical champions of woman’s rights who were to take up 
the cause later. Her mind was one that did not care to deal 
with mere abstractions. Her fight for the admission of 
women to the medical profession was an outcome of her own 


character and the events of her life. Her predisposition was 
for teaching, an art in which she was fitted to have excelled 
The gift of clear elucidation in her case became clarified with 
age and use, but it was remarkable even in her early davs. 
Her first visit to America arose from her wish to make a 
practical study of education in that part of the world. The 
book she subsequently wrote upon it, although rendered to 
some evtent obsolete by what has taken place since, remains 
a noteworthy study of American schools. It was during 
her second visit that she became infected with the ambition 
of becoming a doctor. The stages in her progress must be 
read in the book. Her battle culminated, as everybody 
knows, in the City of Edinburgh. She had tried Cambridge 
first, but eventually screwed her courage to the sticking 
point and went North. Not without trepidation. — The 
entry relating to the event in her diary is: 


To Edinbro. How I dreaded the journey and seque ice ! 
ores 


On wo king,— I 


Thou go not with me, carry me not up hen 


At that time Edinburgh was a progressive and live city. 
The University had Christison for its head, an able man, 
though clothed in convention and impervious to new ideas 
But there was a tine body of professors, among whom the 
newcomer very soon made friends. Chief among them 
was David Masson, Professor of English Literature and 
biographer of Milton. ‘‘ Quiet, rather reserved, kindly,’ 
was her private verdict. He gave her a letter of introduction 
to Balfour, at that time Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and Professor Christison. The battle was being fought 
almost at the same time by another woman champion, 
Miss Elizabeth Garrett. She had obtained the L.S.A., a 
licence to practice from the Society of Apothecaries, but 
she regarded the attempt to storm Edinburgh University 
as hopeless. Miss Jex-Blake found stronger support in the 
Scotsman. At that time the newspaper, under the famous 
sandy Russell, was in the prime of its strength, and it proved 
an invaluable ally in the fight with medical authority. Among 
those who looked favourably upon the proposal were many 
whose names are familiar and famous. At the meeting of the 
Senatus those who spoke in her favour were Professors 
Balfour, Tait, Lorimer, Kleeming Jenkin, Masson, Blackie 
Bennett and Sir Alexander Grant. Against her were Pro 
fessors Christison, Turner, Laycock and Crauford. Professor 
Playfair was out of town but wrote a very friendly letter. 
Other potent allies were Lord Advocate Monerieti and the 
Lord Provost. But her great antagonist was Professor 
Christison, and he was not one to be despised. He stood 
well both with the medical profession and the religious 
element, always a great consideration in a Scottish town, 
and Professor Masson said of him, impartially, ‘no man 
walks the streets of Edinburgh whom I respect more.’ The 
various stages by which the University was eventually induced 
to open its doors to women students will be of great interest 
to the legion of women doctors now in existence. The 
culminating event was a riot at Surgeons’ Hall, which pro- 
vided, at the time, material for many leading articles in 
newspapers, and led to a famous action for libel. Medical 
students at Kdinburgh have always had a turn for riot and 
rowdyism, and when the women students made their first 
entry to the class-room they showed their displeasure in a 
characteristic fashion. Nearly two hundred of them assembled 
at the gates leading to the building and passed the time in 
singing the songs most popular at the time, such as ‘ The 
Whale” and ‘* John Brown’s Body,” which naturally had 
the effect of drawing a large crowd. As soon as the ladies 
approached they set up a howl that would have frightened the 
timid. The students opened up their ranks and allowed 
the lady medicals to pass, but when they came to the door 
it was shut in their faces. Finally the janitor succeeded in 
opening one leaf of the gate and they were admitted. The 
anatomical class-room was crowded to the door, and it was 
with great difficulty that Dr. Handyside was able to go on 
with his demonstration. “5. J.-B.” was not exactly the 
sort of woman to deal with this situation, and the famous 
speech which she made at the annual meeting of contributors 
on January 2nd, 1871, contained the blazing indiscretion 
that landed her in trouble. This was a statement that 

Dr. Christison’s class assistant was one of the leading rioters, and the foul 


language he used could only be excused on the supposition I heard that he 
was intoxicated. 


Dr. Christison naturally took umbrage at this description. 
He protested at once against the use of the word “ intoxicated,” 
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which the Lord Provost ordered her to withdraw. She 
answered with repartee that turned the tables : 

1 said it was the only excuse for his conduct. If Dr. Christison prefers 
that I should say he used the language when sober, I will withdraw the other 
supposition. 

It ended in an action for libel, in which she was defeated. 
The assistant did not go into the box, and as she had spoken 
only from hearsay it was impossible to substantiate the 
charge, so that one farthing damages were awarded, but with 
the costs against her, and they amounted to f961. Her 
brother, acting loyally up to a promise he had made before 
the time, immediately sent her a cheque for half the amount, 
but it was returned to him as the whole was speedily con- 
tributed. The affair was trumpeted by the newspapers 
through the length and breadth of Great Britain, and, perhaps, 
in the end did no injury to the cause she had at heart. After 
this affair was over she ended certain fluctuations of purpose 
by settling down to a practice at Edinburgh, where, as is well 
known, she won the love of her many patients and the respect 
of the citizens. Dr. Jex-Blake for many years was a central 
figure in the intrigues of the North. The work begun there 
was crowned by the establishment of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, an institution which needs no 
recommendation at our hands to-day. We have small 
space to speak of her personal characteristics. Perhaps the 
most illuminating feature of her life was her unchanging 
love for Miss Octavia Hill. The latter broke the friendship 
because peace was necessary for the work which she had 
planned for herself, and peace was the last thing to be looked 
for beside Miss Jex-Blake. On the occasion of their quarrel 
Miss Octavia f.ill showed more resolution than might have 
been expected from her gentleness, but the largeness of 
Miss Jex-Blake’s mind may be inferred from the constancy 
with which, for the succeeding forty years of her life, she 
cherished the remembrance of that intimacy and the love 
for her lost friend. Nor does space enable us to dwell on the 
suffrage incidents of her life. They follow as natural sequences 
from her battle for the right of women to a medical education, 
and she stands by herself, a strong and towering figure, and 
she, too, rallied the best of her sex to her banner. But her 
chief distinction must ever remain that which is mentioned 
on the brass tablet to her memory in St. Giles’ Cathedral : 

Saercd to the Memory of Sophia Jcx-Blake, M.D., by whose energy, 
courage, self-sacrifice and perseverance the Science of Medicine and the Art 
of Healing were opened to Women in Scotland. 


Second Marriage, by Viola Meynell. (Martin Secker.) 

THE suggestion of strangencss, of remoteness from real life that hangs like 
a faint film betwecn the reader and everything that Miss Viola Meynell writes, 
finds, in Second Marriage, a harmonious setting. Skirth Fen, “a blind alley, 
a sceret passage, one of the corners of the world, difficult of approach and 
leading to nothing beyond,” is just the sort of place in which Miss Meynell’s 
characters, though still in some tantalising way nebulous, can appear less 
so than in any ordinary env.ronment. <A certain degree of unusualness is, 
indecd, felt by the reader to be natural and even desirable in these Gl-mours, 
whose * family had for ages past inhabited the drowned lands.”’ And vet at 
the same time there is the suspicion that they are strange not because of, 
but in spite of, Miss Meynell’s will—that her desire is to make them normal, 
human and modern, and that even now, therefore, she has not quite suc 
ceeded. We follow the fortunes of the Glimour sisters—Ismay, the good one, 


, 


Rose, the eagerly assimilative one, and Esther, the musical one—with a sort 
of tenseness, indeed, because Miss Meyneill can always induce in the reader 
a mood of almost feverish expectancy ; but when the end comes, criticism 
awakes in an involuntary, “ Is that all? We seem to have been held on 
the brink of discoverv—on the brink, at the very least, of picking out some- 
body in the book for love or hatred or complete understanding, and so for 


a Vigorous personal interest ; but somehow they have all vanished in the 
mists of their fen, and once more Miss Meynell and we have been cheated 
of flesh-and-blood reality. Ismay, alas! is so good as to secm in retrospect 
almost dull—so simple as to hover on the perilous verge of stupidity ; Rose 
is just a clever mimic, whose chords of yearning and restlessness are all com- 
fortably resolved by a marriage which provides her with social opportunities ; 
even Esthcr’s music is not very convincing, since she abandons it with such 
suspicious ease. And this veil, baffling all the women in their efforts towards 
actuality, hampers the men in the book even more. Yet to leave the matter 
at that would be grossly unfair. Second Marriage is admirably written, 
with distinction both of thought and of workmanship ; power, though still 
pent, is unmistakably there; and one leaves the book with the impression, 
stronger than on any previous reading of a book by Miss Meynell, that it will 
yet reward both writer and reader with its released, life-giving flood. 


Mary Plantagenet, by J. C. Snaith. (Cassell, 6s.) 

WHEN a virtuous sergeant of police’ brings home with him as he 
comes off duty a miraculously fair baby girl, picked up in a hamper in 
Grosvenor Square, the seasoned reader is at once aware that the infant will 
grow up good and beautiful and prove to have aristocratic connections. 
When it transpires that the policeman’s cqually virtuous sister-in-law is 
housekeeper to a Duke, the seasoned reader is able with the same prescience 
to decide who the connections are; and in the case of the heroine of Mr. 
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Snaith’s new novel, Mary Plantagenet, who is herself the baby in the hamper, 
the seasoned reader will be right in all his guesses. There is humour in the 
scene when the ladies of the Duke’s family, in seeking to denounce the house- 
keeper, discover the fact that she is-also his duchess, and a fine humble sin- 
cerity in the housekeeper-duchess herself which might not be so easily fore- 
told. In spite of its lack of subtlety it is a pleasant, readable, well told story, 
but we have been accustomed to say something more than that of novels by 
Mr. Snaith. 


Twelve Birthdays, by Winifred E. Peck. (John Murray, 6s.) 

THE first of the twelve is the birthday of Timothy Deyne, the others its 
anniversaries, the last the twenty-fifth. This is an ingenious scheme for 
stringing together a story. It has its drawbacks; occasionally we feel 
that things happened on Timothy’s birthdays, as it were, by special arrange- 


ment, but on the whole it acts well, allowing the author to give us twelve’ 


piquant sections cut from Timothy’s mother’s life without the necessity for 
padding or explanation between. It is Timothy’s mother, Hester Deyne, 
through whom we see life and whose relations to Timothy and his father 
make the story. Hester’s unhappy marriage, the other love which might 
have comforted her, her devotion to Timothy and her gradual realisation of 
her husband’s character, of that claim upon her to which his obv.ous faults 
nearly blinded her, make an essentially modern story. The last chapters, as 
so many last chapters to-day, touch on the war. It is a quiet book, with a 
charm and distinction of its own, and should establish its author’s reputation. 


Japanese Memories, by Ethel Howard. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
NOWHERE in the world do antiquity and modernity seem so naively blended 
as in Japan. In this book the author reveals this constantly in the course 
of her story of seven years spent in a princely household as governess to young 
princes. That these children should be entrusted to a woman was in itself 
an epoch-making departure from custom, and M:ss Howard made full use 
of her singular opportunity in instilling some of those ideas usually associated 
with Public School education in England. She tells a great many interesting 
and amusing stories about Japanese life and society, though it is all rather 
loosely constructed. Such a sentence as ‘‘ Another unique sight and one 
which I never saw again ”’ is not what one expects from an English governess. 
The book is very fully illustrated by photographs. 


The Bombardment ot Reims, by Barr Ferree. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, New York; $2.) 

THERE is a timely interest about this modest volume of Mr. Barr Ferree’s. 
His purpose has been to set out with practically no comment a chronological 
account of the bombardment of Reims from September 3rd, 1914, to 
September 3rd, 1917. It is done as a sort of calendar, and gives the details 
of the bombardment for every day during the period. Since the book was 
written greater havoc has been wrought in a few weeks than was accom- 
plished in three years. Separate details are given of the destruction of the 
cathedral and the chief buildings, and there is an excellent introductory 
sketch of the history of the cathedral and city. 


Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace, by the Right Hon. Sir Walter 
G. F. Phillimore, D.C.L., LL.D., late Lord Justice of Appeal. (John 
Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) 

THIS book is clearly the result of careful study, and an immense amount of 

knowledge is concentrated in a comparatively sm‘:l]l volume. The statements 

are all considered, and notwithstanding the magnitude of the under- 
taking, there is little or no fault to be found with the reasoning or with the 
opinions given; hence the value of the book. Everything is concise and 
to the point. That mistaken treaties may bring on war is a fact which the 
author points out, and his words on the subject are worth noting. His remarks 
with reference to the treaty of San Stefano will, perhaps, prove useful in the 
future, and of the discussion of certain Congress treaties of much value as having 
hitherto prevented war a mental note should be made. The matter of making 

Batoum a free port, as suggested by the treaty of Berlin of 1878, will be 

interesting to many. The author says the future of the German colonies 

will probably form one of the most difficult subjects of negotiation, but to 
those in the Pacific the rule uti possidetis is likely to be applied. He does 


‘not advise on these points, but a reference to past mistakes should be instruc- 


tive. With regard to the future of Heligoland, that monument of a Govern- 
ment’s folly, his suggestions are the most sensible that could possibly be 
put forward, and it is to be hoped that England will be guided by such counsels 
and not again stoop to folly. 


Life-History of the Wye Salmon, by J. Arthur Hutton. (The Fishing 
Gasetie Office, 1s.) 

THIS is a paper read before the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club on 
January 31st last, by Mr. J. Arthur Hutton, at the Garrick Theatre, Hereford, 
the proceeds of its sale being in aid of the Herefordshire Branch of the British 
Red Cross Society. The publication of a paper by the leading exponent 
of the salmon scale theory as applied to the elucidation of the life-history 
of the salmon, as Mr. Hutton undoubtedly is, knowing his subject from A 
to Z as he does, is worth reading, and can be recommended to anyone who 
desires to begin at the beginning and yet obtain a general idea of the whole 
subject. The paper is illustrated by a large number of excellent photographs, 
for the writer is an expert amateur photographer. The spawning process 
leaves an indelible mark on the fish’s scales, and salmon scale examination 
has completely exploded the idea that the fish spawn regularly every year, 
and also proves that the extreme age of a salmon is nine years Examples 
illustrating age estimation and the occurrence of the ‘‘ spawning mark” 
are given. It is to be hoped that all anglers and others interested will, by 
purchasing a copy, help to swell the funds of the worthy object on whose 
behalf the pamphlet is published. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN IRISH PHCNIX. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—I beg to thank your courteous correspondent, Mr. F. Ebrington Ball, 
for his interesting comments on my letter, published in Country Lire under 
the above title. The subject is elaborated in some valuable notes very kindly 
supplied to me by Viscount Wimborne, the late Lord-Lieutenant, shortly 
before he left Ireland, from the pen of Mr. S. M. Power, his Private Secretary. 
“ PHENIX PARK. 

‘* The entire park contains 1,752a., 3r., 2Ip., namely: 499a., 3r., 15p. in 
the parish of St. James, Kilmainham ; 465a., 1r., 7p. in the parish of Chapeli- 
zod; 787a., 2r., 39p. in the parish of Castleknock. The lands of Kilmainham, 
on both sides of the River Liffey, came into the possession of the Priory of 
Kilmainham, known as ‘the most noble Priory of St. John of Jerusalem 
in Ireland,’ soon after its foundation in 1174. They remained the property 
of the Priory until the reign of Henry VIII, when it came into the King’s 
hands; since that time the Viceroys of Ireland have had an almost unbroken 
connection with these old Kilmainham lands. The present Royal Hospital 
stands on its site, and the demesne lands extended from the south side of the 
Royal Hospital down to the Liffey, across it and northwards as far as the 
present Viceregal Lodge. These magnificent demesne lands then, and until 
the Restoration, only included the portion of the Phoenix Park situate in the 
parish of St. James, Kilmainham. The Priory was used as a Viceregal 
residence from thence until 1588 with the exception of a few years consequent 
on the changes made by Queen Mary. Sir Richard Sutton, Auditor of 
Imprests, got a grant of the Kilmainham lands on the north side of the Liffey 
in 1610. The Priory was left derelict, it rapidly became a heap of ruins, and 
in 1680 steps were taken to build the Royal Hospital on its site. Sutton 
assigned his grant to Sir Edward Fisher in 1611, and Fisher received a Crown 
grant to confirm his title in the same yeat ; and he was to hold the lands ata 
yearly rent of £10. Fisher built a beautiful country residence, known as 
‘The Phoenix,’ in a very few years; this mansion was situate on the site 
of the Magazine Fort. The Government repented almost immediately ; 
the premises were repurchased for the Crown in 1618 for £2,500, and, by direc- 
tion of the King, the house and lands were to be converted to the use of the 
Chief Governor of Ireland for the time being. This mansion was the country 
residence of the Viceroys from 1619 to 1665. The Viceregal residence was 
then moved to Chapelizod. Phoenix House and stables were demolished 
in 1734 to make way for the Magazine Fort. Ormond had authority from the 
King to purchase lands in the adjoining parishes of Chapelizod and Castle- 
knock to make a very extensive deer park near ‘ The Phoenix,’ and to enclose 
it with a wall. The lands were purchased ; the mansion on the Chapelizod 
jands then purchased became ‘ The King’s House’ and Viceregal residence ; 
the Park was enclosed in 1670, and has since been known as the Phoenix Park. 
The King’s House at Chapelizod was the Viceregal residence from the time 
of Ormond to 1758. After 1760 it was forsaken by the Viceroys in turn, 
and given over to His Majesty’s Regiment of Artillery as quarters for the 
officers of that corps. The present Viceregal Lodge was built by the Right 
Hon. Nathaniel Clements on the site of the old lodge of Newtown shortly 
after his appointment as Ranger of the Park in 1751; it was purchased from 
him for £10,000 in 1782 to serve as a Viceregal residence. It is difficult to say 
whether the ‘ Phenix’ is of Greek or Celtic origin. Fisher’s house was 
known as ‘ The Phoenix,’ but the topography of the Kilmainham demesne 
lands, circa 1600, is not well known. In the Cromwellian Survey Books the 
portion of the Park in St. James’ parish is called ‘ Newtowne and the Phoenix 
Towneland,’ 467 acres; the boundaries of Chapelizod parish are given 
as ‘one the east with the Phoenix, one the south with the River Liffey,’ ete. 
It would therefore be fair to assume that this portion of the Park originally 
consisted of two distinct townlands, one on the north side called Newtowne 
and one on the south side next the Liffey called the Phoenix; that the boun- 
daries between them had become obliterated and forgotten, and that it became 
necessary on this account to consolidate them into one townland with a 
double name. If the name is of Celtic origin it would be a corruption of 
fioun-nisge, which means clear or limpid water. There was plenty of this 
to justify the name. The Liffey was flowing close to Fisher’s house, a rivulet 
ran north and east of the house into the Liffey, and a rivulet which must have 
been then of some size is now represented by the ponds in the Viceregal 
grounds, the Zoological Gardens and the People’s Recreation Grounds. There 
is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in supposing that the name is a Celtic 
corruption. Ifthe entire district were known as Newtown before Fisher’s time, 
it is hard to understand how it could come to be called ‘ Newtowne and the 
Phenix’ between 1611 and 1654. The Phoenix pillar, erected by Lord 
Chesterfield, is situate in the parish of Castleknock, outside the boundary 
of the lands which belonged to the Priory of Kilmainham. There is an 
interesting history of the Phoenix Park in Falkiner’s ‘ Illustrations of Irish 
History and Topography,’ seventeenth century.’””—J. LANpFEAR Lucas. 


THE LESS COMMON VEGETABLES. 
(To tHE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—It is always interesting to make experiments in the vegetable garden, 
and when growing something not very well known, one hopes that it may 
turn out to be especially excellent. I must own that my own little efforts 
in this direction have not proved particularly happy. Every now and then 
I produce some vegetable which most of the members of the mess have never 
eaten before, and almost invariably it is declared to be beastly! I revile 
them for their fastidiousness and ingratitude, and forthwith try something 
else. There is quite a wide field for salad ingredients, and one year I grew 
some French sorrel. It met with a very hostile reception, and was said to com- 
pletely spoil the salad, besides putting everyone’s teeth on edge. Honestly, 
I did not think much of it myself. The next thing tried was upland or land 
cress, a plant very much like watercress in appearance. This proved unfor- 
tunate at first, as owing to its having been sown in too dry a situation the 


leaves proved almost as fiery as chillies. Afterwards I found a place in the 
garden which happens to just suit land cress, and now it is much appreciated 
at tea-time. When grown in a moist, shady spot it is quite equal to the best 
watercress. Some seakale-leaved beet was very badly reported on. The 
critics declared that the stalks, which are supposed to be an excellent substitute 
for seakale, tasted of nothing but mud, while the leaves, which are supposed to 
equal the best spinach, bore no resemblance to this latter vegetable, and 
were utterly objectionable in flavour. However, the seakale-leaved beet 
is such a beautiful plant to look at, with its broad, creamy leaf-stalks and 
bright green leaves, that I am trying it again. Perhaps this vear, like the 
land cress, it may be allright. Pumpkins are a real ornament to the garden, 
and I intend to go on growing them, in spite of the frigid reception accorded 
to our pumpkin pies. The fact is that pumpkins have no character at all 
of their own ; they depend altogether on extraneous flavouring to make them 
pleasant to the taste. Lemons are wanted, and lots of them. Unluckily, 
my pumpkins came on just when lemons were about worth their weight in 
silver, and so, of course, the pies were failures. I had three pumpkins which 
weighed 1524lb. together, besides several others from 30lb. to golb. apiece : 
they really quite altered the landscape, and I would not now have the garden 
pumpkinless on any account. I remember being most earnestly asked for 
a brace of pumpkins, and knowing what they tasted like without lemon, 
I was somewhat surprised they should be in such request. However, 1 
subsequently discovered that sweepstakes were held on the number of seeds, 
and that these two pumpkins were really only wanted as mild gambling 
machines.—FLEUR-DE-LYs. 


BLUE TITS. 
(To tne Epiror oF “ Country LiFE.”’| 
SIR, 





For four consecutive years a pair of blue tits have nested in a box 
placed against the front ivy wall of my house, which is separated trom the 
public and much frquented footway by a garden plot only royds. wide. 
The box, plainly visible, is about 3yvds. fom the ground, and the house forms 
one of a number of houses in a terrace. In mv vard garden at the rear I 
have succeeded this year in persuading another pair of blue tits to nest in 
a box placed almost against the rear wall of the hcuse. A back lane, which 
is much used, skirts the end of the yard, and the mud is often working near 
the box. I often wonder whether any of your rea ters can claim a similar 
record, namely, tits nesting back and front of a house in a city. IT have, of 
course, fed the birds in the winter. Neither pair ventures to encroach upon 


the other’s *‘ sphere of influence.” After a fortnight’s nestins in the belief 
that the hen had sought its customary roosting place, I, om May oth, at 
sunset, opened one of the boxes—a lid one—-with the object ot seeing the 


progress she had made with her work. The floor was well covered with 
material, and to my astonishment the bird was there. I pressed the id 
hard down again without causing the bird to leave. She is still attached 
to the box. Some years ago I wittféssed a similar act of courage on the pert 
of a blue tit. A party of us, with the aid of a chisel, opened the top ot a 
nesting place in the form of a woodeiu pipe placed on the ground at the foot 
of a tree, and, lowering an electric bulb, we perceived the bird brooding its 
voung. The bird did not leave, not even when the top of the pipe was re- 
hammered down. On the same occasion I saw a great tit’s nest in a box 


which held twelve eggs.—Nortn Country. 


A NIGHTINGALE AND HIS FRIEND. 
9F “ CountRY LIFE.” 


[To THE Eprror 
Sir,—If I am not trespassing too much on your valuable space, I think that 
my experience of the friendly tameness of a nightingale may interest some of 
your bird loving readers. For the last four years I have gone at this time 
of year to a corner of a wood here (Bradfield, Berks) and imitated the 
crescendo note of the nightingale, and am immediately answered by the 
bird. Then he comes and sits a few yards from me, preens his feathers and 
sings his utmost, almost like a friendly welcome to me. To-day I gave him 
the crescendo note, three times he tried, but failed, to catch my exact note, 
the fourth time he succeeded, and, finding he was in harmony, lustily sang at 
me that lovely song that only a nightingale can. Then, as I moved away, 
still whistling a call, my dear little friend followed me, still with his lovely 
song, to the edge of the wood. Now, this has happened on frequent days in 
the early May of each of the last four years in this wood that I keep as 
a sort of bird sanctuary. My friend must be the same bird returned each 
year to his old haunts and, remembering his old pal, gives me such a 
welcome greeting as to be almost uncanny.—HENRIETTA M. RApForD. 

STARLINGS KILL TOM-TITS. 

{To THE EpttTor or ‘*‘ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—Can Country LIFE tell me if it is a common occurrence for starlings 
to kill small birds? A pair of tom-tits nested in a hollow tree in our garden. 
Just as their young were hatched a starling was seen, too late to save it, 
pecking one of the parent birds to death. The evening of that day the mate 
was found by the nest, killed in the same way. The young birds, of course, 
perished, being too young to be fed by us. We had fed the pair through 
the winter and early spring, and were much distressed at their tragic end.— 
M. A. SPENCER. 


‘“ ROOTIES.” 
{To tHE Epitor or ‘** Country Lire.”’| 
S1r,—One ot several points of interest in the article on swedes in your last 
issue, is that in one part of the country they contract its botanical name of 
ruta bagas into “ rooties.’”? Curiously enough, in Northumberland the other 
half of the name has been used, and swedes are popularly known among 
farm workers as “ baigies.”’ Confirming your article generally I may add 
that swedes as a vegetable issued to troops in this country have proved a 
very acceptable item in the dietary —G. REAVELL. 
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TO SAVE 


COUNTRY 


IRELAND FROM INVASION. 


To tue Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—In an Erse poem called ‘‘Cubha Fhinn do Riogh Lochlin” (see 
‘‘ Fragments of Erse Poetry’’) a description of the compensation offered 
by Fingal to the King of Lochlin to save Ireland from a threatened invasion 


reads curiously : 


‘A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 
A Thousand 


whelps, a thousand dogs ; 

collars upon a thousand dogs ; 
spears fit for battle ; 

fine plaids of the brightest colours ; 
hardy bay horses ; 

nobles of gold ; 

maidens with two gowns ; 

mantles of new silk ; 

warriors wearing them ; 

bridles of gold and silver. 


Though the King of Lochlin should get these things and all the wealth of 
Ireland, he and his people would not return back till Ireland should be 
tributary to them.”—ALce HUGHES. 


A WILD FLOWER TO NAME. 
To THE Epiror or ‘f CountRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—Can any of your readers supply the name of the wild flower of which 
I enclose a drawing by Miss Jacobs? It may be common in other parts 
of the country, but I never saw it until this May, and was told by natives cf 
the district 
(Aldbury, Hert- 
fordshire) that it 
oe does not grow in 
that neighbourhood 
except on the one 
hillside where I 
found it, and that 
it will not bear 
transplantation. In 
that one spot, how- 
ever, it was grow- 
ing in profusion. 
The flower re- 
sembles a delicate 
tulip; the petals 
are of a deep, vet 
soft purple, the 
stamens form a 
HLM... cone of bright gold, 
and the pistil is a 
lighter shade of 
purple.—V. H. F. 
[This is the 





flower 
pulsa- 


Pasque 

} (Anemone 

‘ tilla), one of the 
MES most singular and 

beautiful of our 

z Biel native plants. It 
is well known as a 
garden plant ard 
x is y 4 J Na is often seen in 
; flower borders and 
rock gardens. It 
prefers a chalky 
soil and a_ well 
drained — situation. 
We know of places 

where it) grows on 

the chalky downs 

FLOWER. of Berkshire. It 


also occurs wild in 


THE PASQUE 
limestone pastures and is distributed throughout Europe to Northern Asia. 
The flowers are followed by pretty fruits with long feathery tails—Epb.]| 


fTHE PENNY POST DEAD. 
fo tne Epiror or * Country LIFE.” 
Sir.—l write this on the eve of the death of the penny post. In 1843 the 
penny post had been in existence a little over a year, and in 1845 Iwas old 
enough to be sent for, such things as a * 
Derbyshire village where the post office was, the official in charge of the 


*Queen’s Head” to the shop in a 


stamps being an old lady who also sold candles, bacon and ham, maggoty 
und a hundred other things of every day use, including tea, flour and 


in a drawer along with 


checse 
She kept her stock of ** Quec n’s Heads ” 


pins, tapes and other oddments, and in reply to my demand for a 


buttons. 
needles, 
“ Oueen’s Head,” she took from the drawer a sheet of unperforated stamps 
and with much ceremony cut one off with a pair of scissors, and would insist 
ipon affixing 1t herself, taking particular care to have it the right way up, 
an insult to Her Majesty to put the stamp upside down, 


l 
for it was held to be 
There was’ n> 
All other 


k in the le ads of the shop window so that persons could read 


for which offence it was possible to be put in Derby jail. 


delivery at any house, except the Hall where the squire lived. 
letters were stu 


the addresses; and in some cases it was weeks before a letter was claimed. 


It must be conceded that the old lady was a most conscientious servant 
of the Oueen, for she would neither part with a letter nor take one in unless 


1e was quite sure the right person got it, and made equally sure each letter 


s] 
brought in was in proper order.—THomas RATCLIFFE. 
igh - 
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ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTrRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—The hatching of eggs by artificial methods is no new thing. For severah 
centuries past the problem has fascinated many minds, and those who think 





CHINESE 


INCUBATORS. 


that the modern incubator is an invention of recent years may be surprised 
to know that for nearly 2,000 years the artificial system of hatching has been 
followed in China, Egypt and other Asiatic countries. In China there are 
many hundreds of these hatching establishments, some of which have a 
capacity for 40,000 eggs at a time. A few years ago the Consul-General in 
Egypt estimated that upwards of 90,000,000 chickens were hatched annually 
in the egg ovens of that country. The system which is at present in vogue 
in China is exactly similar in all its detail to that which has prevailed 
for nearly 2,000 years. The eggs are placed into large baskets, each one 
holding 1,200 eggs, and they are kept in a warm room during the period of 
incubation. Just before the eggs are due to hatch they are lifted out and 
placed on the floor. No attempt whatever is made as regards the turning 
and cooling of the eggs, two points to which we nowadays attach great im- 
portance. The necessary heat is maintained by burning dried dung on shelves 
above the eggs. I have endeavoured from time to time to obtain some reliable 
figures as to the percentage of hatching, but without success. In one case, 
however, I was informed that the loss of eggs by death in shell was enormous, 
amounting frequently to as much as 60 per cent.; but upon that point I have 
no reliable information. The first records regarding the construction of an 
incubator in Western Europe are contained in a work written by M. de 
Reaumur, the English edition of which was published in 1750. M.de Reaumur 
tried many methods, but the results were not encouraging. At the first 
great International Exhibition in 1851 an incubator was shown made by M. 
Cantello. In this case the inventor, believing that the heat was communicated 
to the eggs by the actual contact of the hen, used indiarubber on the lower side 
of the tank which rested upon the eggs. This was followed by the * Boyle ” 
machine and many others, some of which failed to hatch; others were too 
expensive, and others, again, too intricate in construction and manipula- 
tion. The present-day incubator, introduced in 1883, is the outcome of these 
early inventions.—E. T. Brown. 
A PET RABBIT. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Si1r,—I enclose a photograph of a young wild rabbit that I hope you may find 
‘““ Correspondence” pages. The rabbit was caught in some 
undergrowth when apparently not much more than a week old, and was 
rescued from a dog in the nick of time. It was taken home and fed with 
milk through a fountain pen filler. In about three days’ time it was perfectly 
tame, and it now plays with the same dog that tried to kill it, and is a great 
friend of a tame seagull. This bird flew into the wireless aerials of my ship 
and fell to the deck, breaking its left wing. I took it home about eight 
months ago, when it took to captivity very kindly and always comes when 


suited to your 





BRER RABBIT BEGS. 


The rabbit in the photograph is standing up trying to 
It is interesting to note that 


called by name. 
reach a piece of chocolate held above its head. 
the rabbit has a white patch on top of its head ; can you afford an explanation 
of this ?—A. M. HUGHEs. 
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